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The uncommon favour with which the story of 
"LOST SIR MASSINGBERD" has been received 
while appearing in the columns of a popular 
periodical, has induced its author to solicit the 
suffrages of that more critical Public who "hate 
to read novels bit by bit." 
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LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 



PREFATORY. 

In these days, when every man and woman 
becomes an author upon the least provoca- 
tion, it is not necessary to make an apology 
for appearing in print. Perhaps there was 
always something aflFected in those prefa- 
torial justifications ; although they did dis- 
claim any literary merit, it is probable that 
the writers would have been indignant 
enough had the critics taken them at their 
word ; and perhaps the publication was not 
entirely owing to "the warmly-expressed 
wishes of numerous Mends.'* But, at all 
events, we have done with all such excuses 
now. Not to have written anything for the 
VOL. I. B 
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press, is no small claim to being an Original. 
Neither sex nor age seems to exempt from 
the universal passion of authorship. My 
niece, Jessie {cetat, sixteen), writes heart- 
rending narratives for the " Liliputian Ma- 
gazine;" her brother, whom I have always 
looked upon as a violent, healthy hobblede- 
hojy whose highest virtue was BAdurance, 
.aBd whos0 darkest experience was Skittles^ 
prpduces the most thrilling romances for 
the ^^ Home Companion." Even my house- 
keeper makes no secret of forwarding her 
most admired recipes to the ** Family Intel- 
Hgencer;" while my stable-boy, it is well 
known, is a promin^nt poetical contributor 
to the *'Turf Tinges," baying also the gift of 
prophecy with reference to the winner of all 
the racing events of any importaiace^ And 
yet, I believe, my household ia not more 
addicted to publication than those of my 
neighbours. 
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What becomes of authors by profession 
in such a state of things literary as this, I 
shudder to think ; I feel it almost a sin to 
add one more to the long list of com- 
petitors with whom they have to struggle; 
but still, if I do not now set down the 
story which I have in my mind, I am 
certain that, sooner or later, my nephew 
will do so for me, and very likely spoil 
it in the telling. He writes in a snappy, 
jerky, pyrotechnic way, which they tell 
me is now popular, but which is not 
suited to my old-fashioned taste ; and 
although he dare not make, at present, 
what he calls ** copy ■ ■ of the stories with 
which I am perhaps too much accustomed 
to regale his ears, he keeps a note-book, 
and a new terror is added to Death fix)m 
that circumstance. When I am gone, he 
•win publish my best things-, under some such 
title as " After-dinner Tales,** I feel cer- 
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tain ; and they will appear at the railway 
book-stalls in a yellow cover bordered with 
red, or with even a frontispiece displaying 
a counterfeit and libellous presentment of 
his departed relative in the very act of 
narration. The gem of that collection 
would undoubtedly be the story which I 
am now about to anticipate the young 
gentleman by relating myself. If I am 
somewhat old-world in my style, perhaps 
it may be forgiven me, in consideration of 
the reahtv of the circumstances narrated, 
and the very strong interest which I do not 
doubt they will arouse. 

It is not necessary to state the exact 
locality where they occurred, nor the num- 
ber of years which have elapsed since their 
occurrence ; it is enough to premise that 
what. I tell is true, and that some of the 
principal personages in the — ^well, the melo- 
drama, if you will — are yet alive, and will 
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peruse these words before they meet the 
public eye. If nothing therein offends 
thenij therefore, it need not, upon the score 
of indiscreet revelation at least, offend my 
readers. 



CHAPTER I. 

GIANT DESPAIR. 

In a roidland county, not as yet scarred by 
factories, there stands a village called Fair- 
bum, whicli, at the time I knew it first — 
many, many years ago — ^had for its squire, 
its lord, its despot, one Sir Massingberd 
Heath. Its rector, at that date, was the 
Rev. Matthew Long ; and at the Rectory, 
when my story commences, there was in 
pupilage to the said rector a youth, one 
Peter Meredith, who has since grown up to 
be the present writer. When we are small, 
aU things seem vast to our young minds ; 
good men are saints, and evil ones are 
demons. I loved Mr. Long, therefore, 



althougli lie Was my tutor ^ and oh, how I 
feared and hated Sir Massingberd ! It was 
not, however, my boyhood alone that caused 
me to hold this man as a monster of ini- 
quity; it was the opinion which the whole 
county entertained of him, more or less. 
The people of Fairburn trembled before 
him, as a ship's company before some cruel 
captain of fifteen years back— I mean, of 
fifteen years before the period of which I 
write. Pressi-gangs had not very long 
ceased to do their cruel mission ; there 
were old men in our village who had served 
their time in His Majesty's ships, very- 
much against their will; there were gaps 
in poor families still, which might or might 
not be filled up ; empty chairs that had so 
stood for a score of years perhaps, waiting 
for still expected occupiers ; fathers of fami- 
lies, or the props of families, in sons and bro- 
thers, had been spirited away from Fairburn 
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(even a little while ago), and had not come 
back again yet. They had been poachers, 
or radicals, or sectaries (as Dissenters were 
then called), or something else distasteful 
to Sir Massingberd's father ; and they had 
been carried off to sea at his command. 
Let not my young readers imagine that I 
am exaggerating matters ; I write of a state 
of things of which they have not the re- 
motest conception, but which I remember 
perfectly well. They have reason to thank 
Heaven that they did not live in those times, 
if they happen to belong to those unpros- 
perous classes which were then termed 
collectively, " the mob ;" there were no 
such things as " skilled workmen," or "re- 
spectable artisans," in those days. The 
"people" were "the Great Unwashed." To 
build a Crystal Palace for such as they were 
held to be, would have seemed to be the 
height of folly ; they would have taken no 
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other pleasure in it than to smash every 
pane with brickbats — ^for were they not. 
" the dangerous classes" ? Such opinions 
were beginning to die out, indeed, but they 
were held still by many great people, and 
Sir Massingberd Heath was one of them. 
Reared in a clergyman's family, and a 
clergyman myself, I have been a Conser- 
vative in poKtics all my life, and in that 
behef I shall die ; but rank and power are 
no excuse with me for evil deeds. In the 
chamber of my nephew John, who " takes 
in everything," as the phrase goes, I once 
discovered a democratic magazine, edited 
by a gentleman whose surname I forget, 
but who had a great multitude of initials. 
All the poor people described in this work 
were pious and moral, and all the rich 
people were infidel and profligate ; but for 
the noblemen — and there were a good many 
persons of high rank in the various stories 
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— ^were reserved all tile choicest invectives 
and most superlative abuse. Notliing, of 
course, can be more unfair than this treat- 
ment of a class of persons who, considering 
their temptations, are really more than 
respectable. As a general rule, the por- 
traits were extravagantly malicious, but 
they had this attraction for me — they were 
all exceedingly hke Sir Massingberd Heath. 
He was the very type of that bloated aris- 
tocracy thg,t is held up in scarecrow fashion, 
by repubhcan writers. There were not 
many living specimens to be met with even 
at the date of my tale, and the old baronet, 
perhaps himself perceiving that he was one 
of the last of them, determined that he 
should not be the least in infamy. Like 
the Unjust Judge, he neither feared God 
nor regarded man^ and, worse than he, he 
would not perform a good action on account 
of the impOTtunity of any person. She must 
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hare been a brave woman who importuned 
Sir Massingberd Heath, and cotild scarcely 
have been brought up in Fairbum^ 

Whether Greorge IV. was king or not, at 
tibe period of which I write, it matters not, 
for his connection with our squire had ter^ 
minated years before ; but at one time they 
had been fast, very fast friends. "When a 
king and a baronet run a race of extrava^ 
gance, the king generally wins, and so it 
had been in this case; His Majesty, or 
rather His Eoyal Highness the Regent, had 
distanced 'Sir Massingberd, and they were 
not now upon even speaking terms. Friend- 
ships of this sort do not last when one of 
the parties has spent all his money. What 
was the use of a poor man at White's who 
could only look on while his old friends 
played whist for one hundred pound points, 
and five hundred pounds upon the rubber ? 
What business — ^let alone pleasure--H3ould 
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one have in London, wlien Howard and 
G-ibbs would not lend one fifty pounds even 
at fifty per cent. ? Sir Massingberd had 
left that gay, wicked world for good, that is 
to say, for ever, and was obliged to hve at 
his beautiftil country-seat in spite of himself. 
He was irretrievably ruined, so far as his 
court prospects were concerned, for he had 
no ready money. He owned aU Fairbum, 
and many hundreds of rich acres about it, 
beside the Park and the river ; he had the 
great tithes of the place, and manorial rights 
(which he exercised, too) innumerable. No- 
body quite knew — he did not know himself 
— what privileges he had or had not, what 
pathways he could close at pleasure, what 
heriots he could demand, or what precise 
property he had in Fairbum gravel-pits; 
but in all cases he gave himself the benefit 
of the doubt.- It was a very fooKsh thing 
to leave any disputed point to the sense of 
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justice, or the good feeling of our squire, 
and yet this was generally done. Where it 
was not done, where some honest fellow had 
ventured to oppose his high prerogative, 
even though he gained his end, he was 
always, as the village people said, "paid 
out " for it. I don't mean to say Sir Mas- 
singberd murdered him — although he would 
have done that, I am confident, without the 
shghtest scruple, if it could have been 
effected with safety to himself — but he took 
his revenge of him, sooner or later, in a 
very simple way. He caught his children 
trespassing — ^having caused them to be en- 
ticed upon his land — and committed them 
to prison; or he broke down his fences, 
and spoiled his corn in the night ; for he 
had dependents devoted to his wicked will, 
and upon whose false witness he could 
always rely. 

And yet, with all this power, the baro- 
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net, as I have said, was a poor man; lie 
liad boiTowed all the money lie oould, and 
was even said to have overreached the 
Londpn Jews in these transactions ; and it 
was all gone— ^absohitdy all. It was s^dom 
that this great lord of acres had a ten- 
pound note in his pocket, for his house and 
land were all entailed upon his nephew 
Marmaduke, and he had only a life^interest 
in anything. Poverty perhaps made hiTn 
bitterer and more savage than he would 
otherwise have been ; but, for my part, I 
cannot imagine him to have been agree- 
able under any circumstances. I have 
heard, however, that at Carlton House he 
was once the first favourite — after Brum- 
mell — ^and that, of course, made him sought 
after by many people. He had a wicked 
wit, which was doubtless acceptable in some 
circles, and his tongue, it may be, was not 
quite so coarse in those days of prosperity. 
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Ha took a deliglit in ioB old age in retaiKBg 
Ids lEbfamoua experiences, before women, if 
possible, and if not, before clergymen or 
boys. I remeimber to liave heard of Mr^ 
Long once venturing to reprove his sqnire 
upon an occasion of this very kind* The 
rector had been dining at the Hall-rran ex- 
ceptional occurrence, and under exceptional 
circumstanoea— when, after dinner, the host 
began one trf his disgraceful remiiaisoences, 
whereupon my tutor rose and said, ** Sir 
Massingberd, you should be ashamed to 
talk of such matters to me ; but before this 
boy, it is infamous. I thank you for yoi^r 
hospitality ; but I shaH go home." 

^* Very well; go, and be hanged P^ re- 
plied the baronet ; ^* and Marmaduke and 
I will make a jolly night of it." 

Marmaduke Heath was Mr. Long's pupil 
as well as myself, and he resided with his 
imcle at the HalL He would very much 
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rather have retired with his tutor on that 
occasion, and indeed have resided at the 
Rectory, for he dreaded his relative beyond 
measure. All the pretended frankness with 
which the old man sometimes treated the 
boy was unable to hide the hate with which 
Sir Massingberd really regarded him ; but 
for this heir-presumptive to the entail, this 
milk-and-water lad of seventeen, the baronet 
might raise money to any extent, nay, sell 
all Fairbum, if he chose, and so might once 
more take his rightful station in the world, 
rejoin the Four-in-hand Club, and demand 
his "revenge'* from my Lord Thanet at 
ecart6. He could still drink, for the cellars 
of Fairbum Hall were well-nigh inexhaust- 
ible; but if that chit of a lad was but carried 
off, he might have the best in the land to 
drink with him. It is true that a ruined 
man in Sir Massingberd's position can stiU 
afford a good table ; game is plentiful with 
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him, and fish, and he grows his own muttoil 
and venison, so that neither himself nor his 
friends need starve ; but servants must be 
maintained to wait upon these, and a great 
country-house without a carriage is as a 
lobster without a claw* Consequently, ex- 
cept in the shooting-season, there were no 
guests at Fairburn Hall ; the folks that did 
come were men of a certain stamp j current" 
indeed^ in good society, but only in that ot 
males ; a real lady had not set foot in the 
Park, far less the house, for the last twelve 
years ; the manner in which Sir Massing- 
berd hved forbade such a thing- A few 
bachelors of the County Hunt, and half- 
a-dozen rou^s from town, were all the com- 
pany that could be enticed to Fairburn in 
September and October ; all the rest of the 
year, the grass grew in the avenue un- 
touched by wheel or hoof, and even sprang 
up among the stone steps that led to the 
VOL. I. c 
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front-door. Somehow or other^ I n^ver 
saw it thus without thinking of the 
parable of the Sower and the Seed, with 
some distant and uncharitable refer- 
ence to our squire ! I wondered whether 
it was possible that in any far-back 
time any good seed of any sort had found 
its way into the crannies of his stony 
heart, and if so, what had become of it. 
I used to try and picture that violent 
wicked man as a child in his cot, or 
saying his prayers at his mother's knee. 
I believe she had died soon after her 
marriage, and that, short as her wedded 
life had been, it was a very unhappy 
one. 

Fairbum Hall had never been a house 
for tender, honest women; the Heaths, 
who are celebrated like another noble race 
of the same sort, for their hard hearts and 
excellent digestions, had never been good 
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husbands. Fortunately, daughters were 
rare in the family. How Sir Massingberd 
would have brought up a daughter, I shud* 
der to think. One son had been the sole 
offspring vouchsafed to the baronets of this 
line for many generations, except the last ; 
and in the present case, there was no such 
direct heir. Some said Sir Massingberd 
had married secretly, but was separated 
from his wife, and some said he had not ; 
but it seemed somehow certain that with 
him the immediate succession from father 
to son would cease. His brother Gilbert 
had married young in Italy, and had died 
in that country within the same year. His 
widow had brought his posthumous child, 
when a few months old, to the Hall, at the 
invitation of Sir Massingberd, and had re* 
mained there for some time. The villagers 
still spoke of the dark foreign lady as being 
the most beautiful creature they had ever 
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beheld; the Park keepers used to come 
upon her in solitary glades, singing sweetly^ 
but ah ! so sorrowfiilly, to her child in a 
tongue that they did not understand. The 
ba,ronet himself was absent, not yet cast out 
of the court whirlpool, and the lonely vast- 
ness of the place was not displeasing to the 
young widow, wishing, perhaps, to be left 
undisturbed with her grief; but after Sir 
Massingberd came down, she remained but 
a very few days. It was said that she 
fled with her babe in a winter's night, and 
that her little footprints were traced in the 
snow to the cross-roads where the mail 
went by, by which she had arrived. She 
was not rich, and had come down in a 
manner quite different from that of her 
brother-in-law, who, broken and ruined 
though he was, had posted with four horses^ 
That was how all gentlefolks* of the county 
travelled in those days ; even the very bar- 
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risters on circuit indulged, and were obKged 
to do so, in a chaise and a pair. The 
mother of Marmaduke Heath, however, 
who was heir-presumptive to the largest 
\anded property in Midshire, was very poor. 
Whether^ the late baronet had omitted to 
make a proper provision for his younger 
son, or whether Gilbert had made away 
with it after the usual paanner of the 
Heaths, I do not know ; but his widow and 
child betook themselves into Devonshire- 
selected, perhaps, from its climate ap- 
preaching nearer than any other part of 
England to that of her native land — and. 
there lived in a very humble fashion. How 
Marmaduke ever got into his imcle's 
hands, I never could clearly understand ; 
his mother had died suddenly, whereupon 
the family lawyer, Mr, Clint of Eussell 
Square, who had the entire management of 
the Heath property, had in the first instance 
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taken possession of the lad ; but Sir Mas-> 
singberd had claimed his right to be the 
guardian of his nephew, and it could not be 
disallowed. 

Such were mainly the circumstances, 
I believe; but all sorts of stories were 
in circulation concerning " Griant Despair," 
as the savage old baronet was called, 
and his nephew ; the general opinion agree- 
ing only upon one point-^that no sane 
person would change places with Master 
Marmaduke Heath at Doubting Castle, not- 
withstanding the greatness of his expec- 
tations. 



CHAPTER IL 

MY FIBST INTERVIEW. 

My own history has little Qr nothing to do 
with the present narrative, and therefore I 
will not allude to it, except where it is 
absolutely necessary. Suffice it to say, that 
my parents were in Jndia, and that for 
piany years Fairbum Rectory was my 
home. I had no vacations, in the sense 
that the word is generally understood to 
mean ; I had nowhere else to go to, nor 
did I wish to go anywhere. No father 
could have been kinder, or have done his 
duty better by me, than did Mr. Long. 
How poor Marmaduke used to envy me 
my wardship to that good man ! , I well 
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remember the first day I came to Fairburn, 
It was early summer j its great woods were 
in all their glory ; and to me, fresh from 
shipboard and the vast waste of sea, the 
place seemed ja bower of bliss. First, the 
grey old church tower upon the hill ; and 
then the turrets of the Hall, half-hidden in 
oak; and last, the low-roofed, blossom-^ 
entangled cottage where I found so bright 
a welcome — that was the order in which 
Fairburn was introduced to visitors from 
town. The Church, and the Hall, and the 
Rectory all lay together ; the churchyard, 
dark with yews, encroached upon the Rec- 
tory garden ; and that bright spot, so trimly 
kept, that one was moved to pick up a fallen 
leaf, if such were on its lawn, sloped down 
into the heart of the Park. A light iron 
railing, with wires to prevent the hares and 
rabbits from entering in and nibbling the 
flowers, alone divided the great man's land 
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from Mr, Long's trim dsmesne. The deer 
came up and pushed their velvet horns 
against it. In copse and fern, twinkled 
the innumerable ear and tail. I had never 
3een such animals before, and they delighted 
me hugely. After dinner, on the very day 
that I arrived, I fed them through the rails, 
9.nd they ate the bread from nay open hand. 

" They take you for Marmaduke," said 
Mr. Long, smiling ; " for otherwise, they 
would be shy of a stranger." 

^* And who is Marmaduke, sir ?" 

^* He is your fellow pupil, and I make 
no doubt will be your friend. I wish that 
he was resident with me, like yourself 5 but 
his unclQ, who hves at the Hall yonder, ^iH 
not part with him, He re^^ds with me 
jnoming and a,ftemoon, however." 

"Does he like reading, sir?'* inquired 
I with hesitatipn, for I for my part did not, 
My education, such as ilj was, had been fit? 
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fill, incomplete, and in a word, Indian ; and 
I had come back much older than most 
European boys have to come home, a sad 
dunce. 

"Yes, Marmaduke is very, fond of read- 
ing/* pursued my tutor ; " that is, reading 
of a certain sort. He always does his work 
well with me, so I must not be hard on 
him. ; but he is certainly too fond of novels. 
And yonder he comes, see, with a book in 
his hand, even as he walks." My tutor 
pointed to the Park; and there, coming 
slowly down a long, broad " ride," with his 
eyes fixed upon a volume he held in his 
hand, was a youth of seventeen years old or 
so, which was about my own age. As he 
came nearer, I began to see why the deer 
had mistaken me for him ; not, indeed, 
because he was very handsome (which was 
not at all the case with me), but inasmuch 
as his complexion was as olive as my own. 
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"WHy, lie has been to India tbo!"^ 
whispered I to my tutor, ratihier disap- 
pointed than otherwise, for I had had 
enough of Indian playmates j and to spare. 

" No," returned he in the same low 
voice ; " his mother was an Italian.'* 

Then he introduced us ; and I began to 
hang my head, and play with the buttons 
of my waistcoat, as is the graceful manner 
of hobbledehoys upon such a ceremony; 
but Marmaduke, completely self-possessed, 
asked about my journey, and particularly 
what I had seen at sea. He knew so much 
about sharks and porpoises, that I thought he 
must tave made some long voyage himself; 
but he told me that such was not the case. 

" Though I should like to go to sea of 
all things," said he ; " and I would cruise 
about that cape — ^what's its name? — ^until 
I met with the " Mying Dutchman :" that 
ia the vessel which I wish to see." 
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! ^^I have never heard of her," said I, 
proud of that nautical use of the feminine. 
*^ Is she one of the Company's ships ?'' 

At this my tutor began to rub his 
hands, and chucMe inwardly, as was his 
\Vont when vastly amused ; but perceiving 
that the colour came into my cheeks, he 
laid his hand upon my shoulder kindly, and 
said that he was glad to find my head, at 
least, was not stuck full of foolish stories, 
as some people's heads were ; while Mar- 
maduke, without triumphing in the least 
over my ignorance, explained to me all 
about that Phantom Ship, which glides fall 
sail upon the astonished voyager, and 
passes through his vessel without shock 
or noise. He told the tale exactly as if he 
had heard it straight from the lips of an 
eye-witness, and believed it himself; he 
never laughed, and if he smiled, he seemed 
to be sorry that he had done so directly 
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afterwards. Some melancholy thouglit ap- 
peared to occupy his mind at all tiiiieS ; 
and if a bright fancy crossed it, it was but 
for an instant, like lightning through the 
cloud. I am not describing an '^ interest- 
ing '^ youth, after the manner of romance- 
writers ; no " secret sorrow '* obscured the 
young existence of Marmaduke Heathy but 
simply, as I subsecjuently discovered, vulgar, 
abject terror. His whole being was op- 
pressed by reason of one man. The shadow 
of Sir Massingberd cast itself over him alike 
when he went out from his hated presence 
and when he was about to return to it. 
He was never free from its nightmare influ- 
ence — ^never. His passion for reading was 
not so much a love of books, as a desire to 
escape in them from the circumstances of 
his actual life. If he ever forgot him in 
earnest talk — and he was the most earnest 
talker, as a boy, I ever knew — the mention 
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of his uncle's name was a Medusa's Head 
to turn him into stony silence on the in- 
stant. If Marmaduke Heath could only- 
have got away from Fairburn Hall when I 
first knew him, his mind might have 
regained its natural vigour and elasticity ; 
but as it was, it grew more sombre and 
morbid every day. His hungry intellect 
was nourished upon what associations hap- 
pened to be at hand, and they were very 
unhealthy food. The wickedness of Sir 
Massingberd was, of course, sufficiently 
present to him, like some hateful picture 
hung at a bed's foot, which the eyes of a 
sleepless man cannot avoid ; while every 
tongue about the Hall was ready to tell him 
of the evil deeds of his forefathers. At first, I 
thought my young friend's constant allusion 
to his family was the result of aristocratic 
pride, although, indeed, there was nothing 
to be proud of in what he told me, but very 
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much the reverse ; but I soon found that 
this was not the case. The history of the 
Heaths was what interested him most of 
all histories, and he favoured me with ex- 
tracts from it solely upon that account. As 
for the fact of their noble blood running in 
his own veins, he would, I am confident, 
have far rather been the son of Mrs« 
Myrtle, the kind old housekeeper at the 
Rectory. 

"We are a doomed race, Peter," he 
once said to me, not long after we had 
made friendship with one another. " Gene* 
ration after generation of us have sinned 
and sinned. The Gorsicans have their 
family feuds transmitted to them, but they 
are hostile only to their fellow men ; the 
Heaths have ever fought against Heaven 
itself. Each successor to the title seems 
to have said, like the descendants of Tubal 
Gain — 
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• We will not hear, we will not knoW, 
The God that was our father's foe/ 

There is the Church/' said he, pointing tb 
that glorious pile, which, at Fairburn^ was 
almost a cathedral in magnitude and beauty, 
* and there is the Hall. They are antago- 
nistic ; they are devoted to opposite pur- 
poses. I tell you, yes ; our family residence 
is consecrated to the devil." 

I am afraid I could not help laughing at 
this singular notion. 

" Nay," cried he, lookinground him fur- 
tively, " but you shall see that it is so." 
We were in the Rectory garden, which 
communicated with the churchyard by a 
wicket. He led the way into it ; and in a 
distant corner, upon the north side of the 
chancel, he showed me a sombre burying- 
ground, separated from the rest of the 
God's acre, and imprisoned in dark purga- 
torial rails. " Do you know why we are 
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all put there," asked he, " instead of with 
the other — Christian — ^folks ?" 

"You are too proud to he with the 
poor, perhaps," returned I, who had still 
that idea in my mind with regard to Mar- 
maduke himself. 

" No," said he ; " it is not that — ^it is 
because the Heaths will not be buried in 
consecrated ground." 

"But you have a family vault under- 
neath the chancel, have you not ?" 

" Yes ; but it is not * snug lying.* 
None of us have been put there since old 
Sir Hugh, in Queen Anne*s time. When 
they opened the vault for him, they found 
his father's coflGin with its plate to the 
ground. It had tmned over. The witty 
parson would have it that it was only 
natural that it should have done so, since 
its tenant, during hfe, had fought alter- 
nately for Parliament and King, and was 
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addicted to dntnging sides. Bat wken Sir 
Hugh's successor demanded lod^ng in the 
place in Ids turn, they found Sir Hugh's 
coffin had turned ov» likewise. The cir- 
cumstance so terrified the dead main's heir 
— ^who had not been on the best terms with 
him during life, and perhaps thought he 
owed hun some amends — thait he Bwore his 
father should not he in such restiess oom^ 
paaj ; and as the late baronet had been at 
feud with the th^i rector, he determined 
to dispense with any assistance fix)m the 
i^hurch at all, and buried him in an a^'oin- 
ing field, which was subsequently made the 
last resting-place of all our race, as you 
perceive. The burial service is dispensed 
with, of course. It would be mere mockery 
to address such words as Hope and Faith 
to the ooi^^se of a Heath of Fairburn." 

"My dear Marmaduke," said I, ^*you 
make my very bbod run cold. But surely 
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you exaggerate these things. Some of 
your people have been. Catholics, and been 
buried in their own chapel at the Hall, have 
they not ?" 

"Only one of them," replied the boy 
with bitterness. "My great-grandfather. 
Sir Nicholas, abjured his infidelity, and 
became a papist, in order to secure his 
bride. He turned the chapel into a ban- 
queting-hall, however, and used the sacra- 
mental plate in his imholy revels ; but after 
death, the priests got hold of him at last, 
and * Nick the Younger,' as he was called, 
now lies under the altar which he so often 
profaned. The beginning of his ftmeral 
ceremonies was not conducted so decently 
as the last rites. He had got outlawed, 1 
believe, or, at aU events, was driven abroad 
in his latter days, and died there. Nobody 
at Eairbum had heard of him for many 
months, when one October night, as Oliver 
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Bradford, who is now the head-keeper, but 
was then a very young man, was watching 
in the home-preserves, he heard a terrible 
noise in the high-road, and making his way- 
out, came upon this spectacle : two men in 
black, and upon black horses, rode by him 
at full speed, and close belund them came 
a hearse-and-four, Ukewise at the gallop. 
The plmnes upon it waved backwards, he 
says, like com, and all the black trappings 
of the thing fluttered and flapped as it went 
by. Another man on horseback, singing to 
himself a drunken song, closed this horrid 
procession. It moved up towards the 
village, and Oliver hstened to it until the 
noise seemed to cease about opposite to 
the Park gates. The soUtary witness, 
frightened enough before, was now doubly 
terrified, for he made sure that what he had 
seen was the news of Sir Nicholas's decease, 
brought over in this ghastly and charac- 
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teristic fashion. He did not for a single 
moment imagine that it was a palpable 
vision ; and yet he had seen a veritable 
fimeral pass by. The old baronet had died 
in France, leaving directions, and the 
money to carry them out, that his corpse 
should be taken at night, and at fall gallop, 
through every town that lay between Dover 
and Fairbum. — Alive C!r dead," added 
Marmaduke grimly, " the Heaths are a 
charming &mily." 

"At all events, my dear fellow,*' said 
I, laying my hand upon his arm, " you will 
have nothing to fear from comparison with 
your forefathers. You may make a good 
reputation at a cheap price.* A very little 

* I am told by an able friend, who is good enough to 
revise for me this manuscript, that it is not likely that a 
mere boy, as I then was, would have made such an ob- 
servation as the above. I do not doubt that this remark 
is altogether just ; but I am afraid it will apply to so 
much else in this narrative, that it is scarcely worth while 
to make an alteration. I am not used to literary compo- 
sition ; I cannot weigh whether this or that is charac- 
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wtue will go a great way with the next 
tenant of Fairbum Hsdl^ if half the tales we 
hear be true/' 

** And what ts^es are those ?" inqtdred 
a deep, low voice at my very elbow. 

I believe I jumped a foot or two in the air 
myself, so great was my alarm* But as for 
my companion, if those grass-grown tombs 
which we were contemplating had given up 
their wicked skeletons before his eyes, he 
could not have exhibited a greater excess 
of terror. 

Beside me stood a man of Herciilean 
proportions, who by his dress might have 
been taken for an under-gamekeeper, but 
for a very massive gold chain which hung 
firom the top button-hole of his waistcoat 
down to its deep-flapped pocket. What is 
now, I believe, called an "Albert guard,'* 

terisfeic of a speaker. I am merely a garraloiis p^son^ 
who haa^ hftmever, eack a stnkiiig storj to tell, tha^ I 
trust tiie matter will atoufi for the maimer. 



resembles it on a smaUer scale; bixk sk tiirar 
time I speak of^ such an omaxaeaask, ms dlko^ 
getlier nnique,. His face, too, evidently- 
belonged to €me who was used ta eommaotdL 
On the forebead was a curious indented 
curve like the letter U, while his Kps curled 
contemptuously upwards also, in somewha*. 
the same shape. The two together gave 
him a weird and indeed a demeniaeat look, 
which Ms white beard, aLtho«i^b Ibug and 
flowing, had mot enough of dignity to de 
away with* I had never heard Sir Mas- 
singbard^s personal appearance described ; 
but even if I had net had belbre me his 
shrinking nephew, I should have reeognbzed 
at once the festuires of Giant Despair. 

" And what tales are those whidi are 
tdd against the present t^Qant of Fairbuzn 
Hall ?^* reiterated the baronet, scamiing me 
from head to foot with his cold glittering 
eyes* " And who is this young gentleman 
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who comes to listen to them from the lips 
of my loviQg ward ?" 

" Sir/' said I, "yom* nephew was say- 
ing nothing whatever against yon, I do 
assure you. I was mei'ely referring to the 
gossip of the village, which, indeed, does 
not make you out to be entirely a saint/' 
I was angry at having been frightened by 
this man, who, after all, could not hurt me. 
I had been accustomed, too, to Indian Kfe ; 
which, without making one bolder than 
other people, indisposes one to submit to dic- 
tation, which is only the duty of the natives. 

Sir Massingberd reached forth one iron 
finger, and rocked me with it to and fro, 
though I stood as firm as I could. " Take 
care, young gentleman, take care," said he ; 
" that spirit of yours will not do down at 
Fairbum. Mr. Long does not seem to have, 
taught you humiUty, I think. Marmaduke, 
go home." He spoke these last words 
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exactly as a man speaks to his dog who has 
injudiciously followed him to church on 
Sunday, in the hope that he was bent on 
partridge shooting. 

The boy instantly obeyed. He shrank 
away, passing as closely to the churchyard 
railing as he could, as though he almost 
feared a blow from his uncle. 

" There is humihty, there is docility !'* 
sneered the baronet, looking after him. 
" And if I had you up at the Hall, my young 
bantam, for four and twenty hours or so, 
I'd make you docile too." He strode away 
with a laugh like the creaking of an iron 
hinge, for he saw that I did not dare to 
answer him. He strode away over the hum- 
ble graves, setting his foot deep into their 
daisied mounds as though in scorn; and his 
laugh echoed again and again from the sepul- 
chral walls, for it was joy to Sir Massing- 
berd Heath to know that he was feared. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE DEEAM BT THE BEOOK. 

Although my story must needs be sombre 
wterevcor it has to do with that person 
whose name it bears^ yei I hope there will 
be foimd some sinmy spots in it. During 
the first few mooths after my arrival at 
Pairbnm, there was nothing to sadden life 
there ihati knew of. I passed my days under 
green leaves, and not only in a metapho^ 
rical^ sense; for evBry fine afternoon, im- 
mediatdy after study was over, I betook 
myself to the Park. The whole place was 
watched as lesXaoafyy even in summer,, as 
the gardens of the Hcsperides^ but Mr.^ 
Long had obtained permission for me to 
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roam aft large themn. Ta me, vexed from 
elifldliood bjr Indian stmbs^ Fairbam Chase 
— as tbat part of tbe daaaesne most remote 
from the Hall waa called — was &r more 
deKghtfdl than it Gonld have beeoa to any 
mere English boy. Its stately avenues of 
oaks, tapering into infinite distance, with 
their checker work of beam and shade, was 
ilie realization of my dreams of forest 
beauty. Nor was its d^dons coolness 
marred by the 1:n*oad strqps of sunlight, at 
long bnt equal distances^ like the golden 
stairs of the Angels' Ladder ; for those, I 
knew, marked the interlacing of "the Bides*' 
themseihres as fsir, and leading, not as the 
avenue did, to the outer worlds but into 
secret bowers known only to the deer 
and me. 

Wh^i Marmaduke was not with me, 
which oftOTL enough happened, poor fellow, 
and particularly after that unfortunate med^- 
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ing with his uncle in the churchyard — ^the 
whole Chase seemed abandoned to myself. 
I dare say it was not really so, and that if 
I had not been a privileged person I should 
soon have found out my mistake, but for 
days and days I never saw any human being 
there. Now and then the figure of a game- 
keeper, dwarfed by distance, would make 
its appearance for a moment, to be lost the 
next in some leafy glade. But the sense of 
soKtude was thereby rather increased than 
otherwise, just as the poet tells us in a case 
where the ear and not the eye was con- 
cerned, " the busy woodpecker made stiller 
by his sound the inviolable quietness.*' 
Lying couched in fern, in that lordly plea- 
sure-place, I have myself entertained some 
poetic thoughts, although they never found 
expression. Even now, as I shut my eyes, 
I make an inward picture of some such 
resting-place ; nothing to be seen but the 
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long green feathery stems which the summer 
air just stirs about my brow, and the broad 
branches of the oak that stretch themselves 
motionless between me and the sun ; no- 
thing to be heard but the coo of the ring- 
dove, and the swift stealthy bite of the 
dappled deer. Nor did Fairbum Chase lack 
water to complete its beauty. In front of 
the Hall itself moved a broad slow stream, 
which presently slid rather than fell down 
ledges of mossy stone into a wilderness of 
trees and shrubs, through which it wan- 
dered on like one who has lost his way, but 
singing bhthely nevertheless. Another 
stream, which was my favourite, burst 
spring-like from the very heart of the Chase, 
having been artificially conveyed beneath 
the avenue, and ran quite a little river, and 
at a great rate, to form the island where 
the herons Uved ; after which, as though it 
had done its work, it went its way tran- 
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quilly enough; If it had nothing to boast 
of but the heroniy it might hare been a 
proud little brook, for never did eolony of 
those solemn birds take their sad pleasure 
in a more lovely spot ; but besides it had a 
certain bend in it — essMitial to the beauiy 
of a brook as straigbizness is to that of a 
tree — ^which I have never seen rivalled else- 
where. Its right bank rose there, though 
not abruptly, and left half its bed of brown 
sand and loose tinkling shingle bare to the 
sunHght, save so much of it as the shade 
of a clustOT of lime trees could cover. Here 
the bee and the bird brought their songs, 
and the dragon-flies the glory of their tur- 
quoise armour and glitt^ng wings through- 
out the summer noona. The cool fragrant 
smeU of the limes, and the drowsy music of 
the insects that haunted them, were inex- 
pressibly pleasant to me, who, I am afraid, 
had not a little of the Asiatic indolence in 
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mj nature. Sain^iiiias a group of swms 
Bailed by on tbe iminiffl<?>d stream, them- 
selves a slmnforoiis pageant fit ^^lougii to 
h^tJd sleep ; but at all events, swans or no 
swans, I often did steqp ihea^. One July 
afternoon, in particular, when the heat was 
almost as intense as at Calcutta, and no 
punkahs to eool one, I went to this place 
with malice prepense to lie t^ere and do 
nothing, which, from my youth up, has 
always been synonymous with a siesta. I 
cannot do absolutely nothing, and yet keep 
awake. I V^y moeh admire the people 
whom I often meet ia railway carriages, 
who endure, wiiiout books or newspapers, 
hundreds of miles of weary travel, and who 
do it with tibeir eyes open. I wonder they 
do not break out into a melody, or at least 
a whistle. They cannot possibly be think- 
^ ing all that time, and indeed they have no 
appearance of employing th^GiselvBS an that 
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way, but " stare right on with calm eternal 
eyes," with no more speculation in them 
than those of the sphinx herself. I envy, 
but I cannot imitate those happy persons. 
There is no such state of coma with me ; I 
either wake or sleep. 

I lay, then, beneath the limes by the 
brook in Fairbimi Chase, half-buried in the 
sojfc brown sand ; and even while I looked 
upon the glancing stream, with the grand 
old willow opposite, that bent its hoary 
honours half-way o'er, the scene dissolved 
and changed; the brook became a river, 
and the wiUow a palm-tree, and the Chase 
a sandy tract, and the fir-clump on the 
distant hill the snow-capped Himalaya. I 
saw, too — and, alas ! I was never more to 
see them, except, as then, in dreams — ^my 
father and my mother ; but they passed by 
me with pitifiil, loving looks, and went 
their way. Then the ayah, the black nurse 
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who was watcliing over me — ^for I was once 
more a child — stole down to the river-brink, 
. and drew a fluted dagger fi'om her bosom, 
and dipped it in the sacred flood, and I felt 
that I was to die. I knew her well; we 
two had loved one another as nurse and 
child do love, where the nurse perforce 
takes half the mother's part; as the child 
grows up, his afiection, at the best, con- 
geals to gratitude ; but not so with the 
breast that suckled him — God forgive us 
men; and the pain of my dream was 
sharpest because it was my own dear ayah 
who was about to slay me. I had offended 
Vishnu, or else she would not have done 
it ; her gods demanded my Kfe of her ; but 
ishe was sorry; I felt her cold lips upon 
my brow, and then a large round tear fell 
upon my cheek like icy hail, and I awoke. 
There was a tumult of sounds in the air ; 
the birds, and the bees, and the bubbUng 
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wave, silent while I had slept, seemed to 
have burst out together in chorus at my 
waking. I was bewildered, and knew not 
where I was. My dream was more distinct 
at first than the realities about me. KI 
had but closed my eyes again, I knew that 
it would be continued at the spot where it 
had left oflf, that the fluted dagger would 
have drunk my life-blood ; and therefore I 
made an effort to rouse myself. Wondrous 
are dreams, and wondrous the border-land 
'twixt life and sleep ! If my existence had 
depended upon it, I could not, for some 
seconds, have told for certain whether I was 
in England or in India. Then reason began 
to reassume her sway, and the vague mys- 
terious powers, of whom we shall one day 
perhaps have a more certain knowledge, 
withdrew reluctant firom their usurped do- 
minion over me. I remembered, however, 
most distinctly every incident that they had 
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brought about, and I placed my hand me- 
chanically npon my left cheek — ^I had been 
lying upon my right — ^upon which the tear 
had seemed to faU. Great Heaven, it woe 
still wet! I was really startled. The 
cloudless sky forbade the idea of a drop of 
rain having fallen; I had shed no tear 
myself while dreaming, for my eyes were 
dry, and even if I had, it could scarcely 
have dropped as it did, making a cool 
round spot in the centre of the cheek — it 
would have slid down and left a little frigid 
line : there were no stones for the stream to 
splash against and thus besprinkle me. 

It was very odd. Still, I did not 
imagine for a moment that my poor black 
nurse had reaUy come across the seas to 
drop the tributary tear upon her sleeping 
boy; moreover, she could scarcely have 
got away so suddenly without leaving some 
trace of her departure some My 
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heart all of a sudden ceased to beat; a 
shiver ran through me, as runs from stem 
to stem through a doomed ship that comes 
end on at speed upon a sunken rock ; my 
eyes had fallen — ^while I thus reasoned 
with myself— upon a sight to terrify an 
-older man than I, after such a dream ; the 
;print of a womwrCs hare feet in the sand. 
Had there been any footprints — those of a 
keeper or watcher, for instance — I should 
•have been startled to know that some one 
had passed by while I slumbered, for most 
certainly the sand had been untrodden up to 
the moment I had lost consciousness ; but 
that a woman with naked feet had been 
really present while I dreamed that horrible 
dream, was something more than startling. 
In Scotland such a circumstance . woidd 
have been less remarkable, but in Fair- 
burn I had not yet seen any person without 
shoes. There were a considerable number 
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of footprints, but only of one individual : 
she had stood beside me for some time, for 
they were deeper close to the place where 
I had lain, and there was also one impres- 
sion there which looked as though the 
mysterious visitor had knelt. They had 
come and returned the same way, which 
was not the one that I had come myself, 
and they began and ended at the stream- 
side a few yards beyond, and out of sight 
of the bend which was my favourite haunt. 
The woman had doubtless crossed and 
recrossed by means of some natural step- 
ping-stones that showed their heads above 
water ; there was no path on the other side, 
but only a tangled thicket, through which 
it would have been impossible to track 
her, even had I been so disposed, which I 
was not. To say truth, I was terribly dis- 
composed. For a minute or two I clung 
to the notion that the footprints were my 
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own, made, perhaps, under the influence of 
somnambulism. I took off my shoes, and 
measured the tracks with my own feet, but 
I foimd, boy as I was, that mine e&ced 
them. They were certainly the marks of a 
woman; smaller than those of a grown 
male, yet firmer set than those of a child. 
Never since the days of Robinson Crusoe 
was ever man so panic-struck by footprints 
in the sand as I. Although it was broad 
daylight, and the air was aUve with sounds, 
I fairly trembled. The many evil stories 
which, during my short stay at Fairbum, I 
had already heard of the old Hall, a comer 
of which I could discern from where I 
stood, crowded in upon my brain; the 
whole demesne seemed under a malign in- 
fluence — enchanted ground. I turned from 
t^ spot, whose lonely beauty had once so 
won my soul, with fear and loathing ; and 
as I turned, there rang out — ^it may hare 
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been from the thicket across the stream, 
but the echoes took it up so suddenly, that 
it seemed to ring all around me — a laugh 
so terrible, so demoniacally mocking, that 
I could scarcely believe it came from mortal 
throat. Again and again it rose, and 
circled about, as though it would have 
headed my fleeing steps, and driven me 
back upon some dreadftd Thing, while I 
fled through the fern towards home at my 
topmost speed, and the white-tailed rabbits 
scampered to left and right, less frightened 
than I. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE DUMB WITNESS. 

A SENTIMENT of shame prevented my men- 
tioning the affair of the footprints to my 
tutor ; and as for Marmaduke, although we 
were by this time very intimate, I would 
not have furnished him with a new occasion 
for detesting Fairburn Chase upon any ac- , 
count. Not only, however, was my favourite 
haunt by the brook become an object of 
aversion to me, but I confess I took much 
less dehght in any part of the Heath de- 
mesne. I kept my eyes about me, even 
in the great avenue, and upon the whole 
preferred the rector's Uttle garden, if at any 
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time I had a mind for sleeping out of 
doors. 

" Meredith/* observed Mr. Long to me 
one morning — ^he called me ** Peter'* gene- 
rally, but when he had anything serious to 
say it was " Meredith*' — " it appears to me 
that you don't take nearly so much exercise 
as you used to do. Your appetite is failing. 
I am really concerned about you." 

" Thank you, sir, I am pretty well." 

" Nonsense, Peter, no boy should be 
* pretty well ;' he should be in the rudest, 
vulgarest health, or else he is in a bad way. 
Your good father advised me that if you 
seemed the least to need it, I should get 
you a nag. It is Crittenden Fair next 
week. What say you to my buying you a 
horse ?" 

" Thank you, sir, that is just what I 
should like," cried I. " I am certainly get- 
ting tired of walking about alone." And 
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then I began to blush a little, for of late 
rather than go into the Chase I had been 
ac5Companying my tutor in his fevourite 
diversion of fishing, which I cared nothing 
about, or else in his parochial expeditions. 

" Don't be afraid to speak out, my 
boy," said Mr. Long, with a kind smile, 
" you will not hurt my feelings. You and 
I are very good friends, but you want some- 
body of your own age to be your companion. 
Isn't that it ? And very natural too. No 
young gentleman, except in story-books, 
enjoys the society of his tutors. Even 
Sandford and Merton got a little tired of 
good Mr. Barlow, I fiancy, he was so despe- 
rately frill of information. You want a fellow 
who can shy stones and cUmb trees." 

" No, sir, indeed I don't," said I, a little 
indignantly; for I was getting too old, I 
flattered myself, for any boyish escapades 
of that sort. ^^ But I do wish that Mar- 
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then I began to blush a Utile, for of late 
rather than go into the Chase I had been 
accompanying my tutor in his fevourite 
diversion of fishing, which I cared nothing 
about, or else in his parochial expeditions. 

" Don't be afraid to speak out, my 
boy,'* said Mr. Long, with a kind smile, 
" you win not hurt my feelings. You and 
I are very good Mends, but you want some- 
body of your own age to be your companion. 
Isn't that it ? And very natural too. No 
young gentleman, except in story-books, 
enjoys the society of his tutors. Even 
Sandford and Merton got a Uttle tired of 
good Mr. Barlow, I fency, he was so despe*- 
rately foil of information. You want a fellow 
who can shy stones and cUmb trees." 

" No, sir, indeed I don't," said I, a Uttle 
indignantly; for I was getting too old, I 
flattered myself, for any boyish escapades 
of that sort. " But I do wish that Mar- 
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maduke was allowed to come out with me 
a little more. Would not Sir Massingberd 
let him have a horse also ?'* 

Mr. Long shook his head, and was silent 
for a little ; then, as if in continuation of 
his thought, he added, " And yet, I don't 
know, we*U go over to the Hall and see 
about it this very morning.'* 

" Z, sir ?'* inquired I in astonishment ; 
for I had never set foot in Doubting Castle, 
or seen it from any nearer spot than the 
Heronry. 

" Did I say * we' ? " said Mr. Long, re- 
flectively. " I didn't mean to do so, but I 
really see no reason why you shouldn't 
come. You would wait a considerable time 
if you waited for an invitation from Sir 

Massingberd, but Tush, if poor Mar- 

maduke lives there, and yet remains a good 
boy, half an hour's visit wiU not be the 
ruin of the lad." The latter part of this 
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remark was uttered aloud, although in- 
tended to be strictly private, which was not 
an uncommon occurrence with my worthy 
tutor, and I have noticed the same pecu- 
liarity in other persons of studious habits. 
He led the way into the road at once, pur- 
suing which, under the park wall, we pre- 
sently came upon a little door, which my 
tutor opened with a private key. This ad- 
mitted us into the wall-garden, or, as it 
was sometimes called, from the quantities 
of that fruit which it contained, the peach- 
garden. An enormous area was here en- 
tirely given up to the cultivation of fruits ; 
in the centre were strawberry-beds, goose- 
berries, melon-beds, the glasses of which 
dazzled you to behold; and raspberries 
upon trellis-work, on so extensive a scale 
that it looked like a maze. The northern 
end was occupied by an enormous green- 
house, which, in those days was rather a 
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rare adjunct, even to a rich man's garden. 
But the most surprising sight was that of 
the walls covered with spread-eagled fruit 
trees, or as schoolboys then called them, 
** Lawk-a-daisies," laden with the most ex- 
quisite dainties — ^peaches, nectarines, apri- 
cots, and bloomy plums. A number of 
men were busily employed about this teem- 
ing scene. 

" Why do they say Sir Massingberd is 
poor ?'* inquired I. " Is not all this his?" 

"Yes; it is aU his." 

"Well, but what valuable fruit, and 
what enormous quantities of it ! Why, he 
would make a large income, even if he was 
to seU it." 

"He does sell it," repHed my tutor, 
smiling. " Nineteen out of twenty of all 
these peaches will find their way to Covent 
Garden. Why, how could he eat them, 
you fooHsh boy ? Even if he gave them 
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own, made, perhaps, under the influence of 
sonu^kmbulism. I took off my shoes, and 
measured the tracks with my own feet, but 
I found, boy as I was, that mine effaced 
them. They were certainly the marks of a 
woman; smaller than those of a grown 
male, yet firmer set than those of a child. 
Never since the days of Robinson Crusoe 
was ever man so panic-struck by footprints 
in the sand as I. Although it was broad 
daylight, and the air was aliye with sounds, 
I feirly trembled* The many evil stories 
widch, during my short stay at Fairbum, I 
had already heard of the old Hall, a comer 
of which I could discern from where I 
stood, crowded in upon my brain; the 
whole demesne seemed under a mahgn in- 
fluence — enchanted ground. I turned from 
the spot, whose lonely beauty had once so 
won my soul, with fear and loathing ; and 
M I turned, there rang out — ^it may have 
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been from the thicket across the stream, 
but the echoes took it up so suddenly, that 
it seemed to ring all around me — a laugh 
so terrible, so demoniacally mocking, that 
I could scarcely beHeve it came from mortal 
throat. Again and again it rose, and 
circled about, as though it would have 
headed my fleeiug steps, and driven me 
back upon some dreadftd Thing, while I 
fled through the fern towards home at my 
topmost speed, and the white-tailed rabbits 
scampered to left and right, less frightened 
than I. 
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away to all Fairbum, he would introduce 
the cholera.'' 

"A baronet and a market gardener I*' 
exclaimed L " Well, that seems very- 
odd;' 

Mr. Long did not choose to infcam me 
at that time that almost all the income Sir 
Maasingberd had was drawn from this 
source, and from the selling of game, with 
which his great preserves were overflow- 
ing. The staff of gardeners and of keepers 
was retained mainly upon this account. In 
the interest of Marmaduke, Mr. CJlint, the 
family lawyer, did, I beUeve, contribute a 
certain annual sum for keeping up the gar- 
dens and the Chase ; but this was by pri- 
vate arrangement, and at his own risk and 
responsibihty. Thus it was that while 
some parts of the Fairbum demesne were 
as admirably maintained as possible, others 
were suffered to fall into decay. Just as 
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we emerged fix)m the waU-garden, for in* 
stance, there was a small artificial hollow 
planted with trees, and within it, peering 
above ground, a thatched roof covered 
with moss and mildew, and with great gaps 
and holes in it. This was the ice-house — ^in 
these Wenham Lake and ReWgerator days 
ah almost obsolete building, but in the time 
I write of considered a necessary appen- 
dage to every country seat. Next we en- 
tered an arcade of immense length, which 
the noonday rays would have striven in vain 
to penetrate, but for the spaces where the 
trellis- work had given way through age and 
neglect, and the ivy trailed down firom 
rusted nails, and obstructed the way. Seats 
were placed in niches at unequal intervals 
upon one side of this arcade ; but they 
looked very imattractive, damp, worm- 
eaten, cracked, and here and l^re with a 
slug upon them, making slimy paths. Yet 
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from one of these alcoves there started up, 
while we were stiU a long way off, a female 
figure, and stood for a moment looking at us 
in great surprise. Above her happened to 
be one of those broken portions of the leafy 
roof, and through it the sunlight poured right 
down in a golden flood, as a glory some- 
times does in ancient pictures. A tall daf k 
woman, who must have been exquisitely 
beautiful in her youth, and even now re- 
tained considerable attractions ; her eyes 
were large and lustrous, and her hair — 
never even in India had I seen hair more 
dark, or so luxuriant. It was not rolled 
tight at the back in a great pillow, as was 
then the fashion, or, indeed, confined in 
any way, but streamed down over her 
shoulders, and far below that place where 
it was the pleasure of our ancestresses to 
consider that their waists occurred. She 
cast upon us at first a glance haughty and 
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almost defiant, but upon recognizing my 
companion, quenched her fiery looks. 

" Stop here, my lad," whispered Mr. 
Long, laying his hand firmly upon my 
shoulder ; " wait till she has gone away." 

The woman saw the gesture, although 
she could not have heard the words. " I 
shall not bite the boy, Mr. Long," cried 
she with a shrill laugh ; " however, I will 
make myself scarce. ' ' She took a few rapid 
steps to an opening on the right of the 
arcade, which led to the lawn and flower- 
garden, and was lost to us in a moment. 

** I did not know there were any ladies 
at the Hall," said I. 

My tutor did not answer, but walked 
on muttering to himself as if annoyed. 
I did not repeat the remark, for I was 
wondering within myself whether it could 
be this woman who had watched my 
sleep and knelt by me dagger in hand, ac- 
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cording to my dream. She looked just the 
sort of female to drive such an instrument 
home, if she entertained that fancy — ^a Ju- 
dith, equal to the slaying of any Holofemes, 
and far more of a slight built, overgrownln- 
dian lad like me. There was certainly some- 
thing uncanny about her, and I thought it 
very strange that Marmaduke had never 
spoken to me of her existence. 

The arcade brought us out into a sunk 
garden, which was a rosary, on to which 
opened the tall windows of a noble-looking 
room. The walls', I could see, were lined 
with books, and on the numerous tables 
lay portfolios and volumes that gave pro- 
mise of great store of plates. This was 
the hbrary where Marmaduke had told me 
he passed his only happy hours at Fairburn, 
His uncle rarely so much as entered it, al- 
though he was not without some reputation 
for learning. In particular it was said that 
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he was well acquainted with divinity:, and 
could quote chapter aaid v^rse of the BiWe 
against the parson. I have since had reason 
to believe that his talents in this way were 
greatly exaggerated. What he had ever 
read he doubtless recollected, if his memory 
served him as well in Kterary matters as 
when he had a grudge to pay ; but I can- 
not think that he ever studied diviniiy. If 
he had any knowledge of the Bible at aU 
it doubtless astonished all who knew him, 
and they made the most of it. 

A few steps fiirther brought us to the 
north feice of the mansion, in which was 
the principal entrance. Notwithstanding 
the broad sweep in front of the steps, and 
the avenue branching right and left, there 
did not seem space enough as contrasted 
with the vast mass of trees. The scene 
was Uke a clearing in a forest, where the 
openings are artificial, and the wood comed 
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by nature rather than the converse, and 
even in that September day the air struck 
chill. The griffins that guarded the great 
stone steps had lost, the one an ear, and 
the other a wing, and the steps themselves 
were chipped and cracked. The grass 
which grew there unchecked at other sea- 
sons, had however been scraped out, 
because Sir Massingberd's guests were ex- 
pected immediately for the shooting. None 
of them, however, had as yet arrived. The 
great bell which answered our summons 
clanged through the place as though there 
had been neither fiimiture nor people within 
it. The vast door was opened long before 
its echoes ceased, and indeed with mar- 
vellous quickness. When the man saw who 
we were, he looked vexed at having put 
himself in a flurry without necessity. He 
thought doubtless it was his master who 
demanded admittance, and had come post 
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haste from the pantry, it being very dan- 
gerous to keep the baronet waiting. We 
were ushered into the great hall, and left 
there while the man went to seek Sir Mas- 
singberd. This huge apartment was evi- 
dently used as a sitting-room. There were 
couches and comfortable chairs in profusion, 
and a fine aroma of tobacco pervaded every- 
thing. The walls were ornamented with ant- 
lers and the heads of foxes; a number of fish- 
ing rods stood in one comer ; in another lay 
some of those clubs that are used for exer- 
cising the muscles. On the table was an 
open pocket-book, stuck fiill of gorgeous 
artificial flies. Presently the man reap- 
peared. Sir Massingberd would see us ia 
his private sitting-room. We walked over 
polished oak, on which I could with diffi- 
culty keep my footing, down a long passage 
hung with grim portraits of the Heath 
family — " all dead and judged,'* as Manna- 
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duke subsequently informed me — ^until we 
came ta a short flight of steps on the left 
hand; these we descended, and following 
the footsteps of our conductor, in almost 
perfect darkness, came upon double doors, 
the inner of which, a baize one, admitted 
us into the presence of the proprietor. The 
baronet was in his shirt-sleeves, cleaning a 
double-barrelled gun. 

"This is my pupil, Peter Meredith," 
said Mr. Long. 

" I know the young gentleman,' ' replied 
Sir Massingberd, curtly, and the horse- 
shoe upon his brow contracted as he spoke. 
^* What makes you bring him here ?" 

" Well, Sir Massingberd^'* observed my 
tutor, forcing a laugh, " that is scarcely a 
hospitable observation. I bring this friend 
of your nephew's because what I have to 
propose concerns them both. It is good for 
these boys to be together, not to hve soli- 
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tary lives ; and to keep them mewed up at 
home, as they are now, is a poative cruelty. 
Marmaduke is getting^ thinner and paler 
every day; and Meredith -** 

"Do you really think so, parson?** 
asked the baronet eagerly, omitting for a 
moment to use the dirty-looking piece of 
oiled flannd which had previously monopo- 
lized his attention. 

"I do, indeed, Sir Massingberd. I 
believe that if a doctor was to give his 
opinion about that boy '' 

** The Heaths never send for doctors, 
or for clergymen," interrupted the baronet, 
with a sneer. 

" And yet they have often needed advice, 
both spiritual and temporal," quoth my 
tutor, stoutly. "I say you should get a 
horse for your nephew's riding ; it need be 
no trouble to you whatever. I am going 
over to Crittenden Fair next week myself 
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to purchase one for my pupil ; now, let me 
get one for your nephew also.'* 

At first Sir Massingberd's countenance 
expressed nothing but angry impatience, 
but presently he began to rub the gun- 
barrel less and less violently. "And who 
is to find the money ?'' inquired he. 

" I think that can be managed, Sir Mas- 
singberd. Mr. CHnt will doubtless listen to 
such an appHcation on behalf of Marmaduke; 
he wiU risk advancing a few pounds '' 

" For thirty-five guineas one can get a 
very good pony," observed the bai'onet, 
reflectively. 

" Or even for less," returned Mr. Long, 
drily ; and then, to my excessive terror, he 
added in quite as loud a key, ** He wants 
to keep the difference; that's his plan." 

"And he means to do it, too," ob- 
served Sir Massingberd grimly. " No, you 
needn't apologize, parson, for your thinking 
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aloud ; you don't suppose I am going to 
do anything without being paid for it, do 
you ? Then there's the keep of the animal. 
Ifow, what will Mr. Clint allow me for 
that, do you suppose? Oats and beans 
are very expensive, and you wouldn't have 
me feed my dear nephew's pony upon 
hay!" 

SirMassingberdwasa formidable object 
at all times, but I really think he inspired 
more fear when he was pleased — ^when some 
wicked notion tickled him — ^than even when 
he was in wrath. 

" I think. Sir Massingberd, the question 
of expense can be managed to your satis- 
faction," said my tutor, not a httle over- 
whelmed by having thus involuntarily ex- 
pressed his suspicion of the baronet ; "and, 
as I have said, I will save you all trouble 
by selecting the horse myself." 

" Certainly not, sir," exclaimed . Sir 
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Massingberd savagely; ^^I suffer no maai 
to choose my hoarsra* for me.'^ 

*' Very good,'* repKed Mr* Long, biting 
his lip, "I hare only to stipulate, then, 
that if yonr nephew gets the horse, he is to 
ride it. I shall have to make myself an'- 
swerable for that much to Mr. Clint.'* 

"Oh, he shall ride it," quoth the 
baronet, with a horrid imprecation ; " you 
may take your oath of that. And by the 
by, since you are here, parson, I want to 
have some talk with you about that same 
feUow Clint, who has been behaving devilish 
ill to me, I think. You may go away, young 
gentleman, you may. You'U find your fature 
riding companion — he has about as much 
notion of ridiQg as old Grimjaw yonder — 
sulking in his own room, I dare say. 
Grimjaw, show the young gentleman up to 
Marmaduke's room." 

At these words a dog of horrible aspect 
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came oat from lander the Tery sofa on wldcli 
I sat^ and trotted cM towards the door. 
He wa» tiie oldest and ugliest dog I erer 
beheld* He had only cgoa eye, whidi was 
green ; he had no teeth, and was therefore 
not to be feared as a combatant; but his 
aspect was loathsome and repulsiYe to the 
last degree* The people of Fairbum 
imagined thia animal to be Sir Massing*- 
berd's familiar demon, and, until of kte 
years, when the creature had become inca- 
pacitated by age from accompanyiag him 
much, the two were scarcely ever seen 
apart. Old as he was, however, the 
hideous Grunjaw had some instinct left, 
which, after the word *^Marmaduke " had 
been once more shrieked at him, caused 
him painftdly to precede me up the oak 
staircase, and along another gallery to a 
chamber door, at which he sat and whined. 
This was immediately opened by his young 
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master, who, witli a *^ Come in. Grim,'* 
was only giving suflBcient space for the 
entrance of the dog, when I cried out, 
laughing : " What, have you no welcome 
for your fiiend ? Like uncle, like nephew! 
What a pair of curmudgeons inhabit Fair- 
bum Hall !'' 

The astonishment of Marmaduke at 
hearing my voice was excessive. Notwith- 
standing his pleasure, his first thought, 
as usual, was : " Did Sir Massingberd 
know?" 

" Yes," said I coolly ; "of course he 
knows. He received me down-stairs with 
his usual pohteness. Mr. Long and he are 
conversing upon some private matters, so 
I came up here to see you. It is arranged 
that each of us is to have a horse, and that 
we are to go out riding together." 

"A horse ! Oh, impossible ! " exclaimed 
Marmaduke, clapping his hands. ^* How 
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did the good parson ever persuade my 
unclie ? What did he give him ?" 

I could not help laughing at this naive 
inquiry, which my fiiend had made in per- 
fect seriousness, I told him all that had 
occurred, including our tutor's vivd-^oce 
soliloquy, at which Marmaduke cried 
"Heavens!'' in terror. 

" It is marvellous, notwithstanding, that 
my uncle should have consented," observed 
my companion, musing. " He told me, 
indeed, that I should be a great nuisance 
in the house this month, while his friends 
were down here shooting; but that he 
should have entered into an arrange- 
ment which gives me pleasure as: well 
as gets rid of me, that seems so very 
strange." 

" He has doubtless some base motive," 
returned I smiling: "let us console ourselves 
with that reflection. But what have we 
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here ? Water-colonr paintmgB I Why have 
you never told me you were an artist ?** 

** I merely amuse myself wiii the paint- 
brush. I have had no lessons, of ootirBe, 
so that my perspective is quite Chinese/* 

" Nay, but I recognize almost ^H these 
scenes!" 

" Well, you know, I have been nowhere 
else but at Fairbum, so that it is from 
thence I must take my subjects. The one 
you have there is taken from the bend in 
the stream beyond the Heronry." 

" It is admirable," said I ; and indeed 
it was so like the scene of my dream, that 
it gave me a shudder. 

"Would you like to have it," replied 
Marmaduke carelessly. "You may take 
any that the portfoHo contains. I only wish 
they were more worth your acceptance." 

** Thank you,^' said I nervousty. "I 
will certainly take this one, then;" and I 
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rolled 1^ Bketch tightly up, and placed it 
in my pocket. "But here is % pretty faoei 
Why, Master Mannaduke, yon have your 
secrets, I see ; you haro never mentioned 
to ma this young lady« What >beiuitiM 
hair! The eyes, too, how glorious, and 
yet how tender ! It is surely not the lady 
whom we just met in the ar " 

" Silence, sir !" cried Marmaduk©, in a 
voice of thunder. His face was lurid with 
rage, and for the first time I remarked 
upon his forehead a faint reflection of the 
horse-shoe that made so terrible the brow 
of his uncle. "Do not speak of that 
wretched woman in the same breath with, 
with " He did not complete the sen- 
tence, but added in his usual soft musical 
tones : " Pardon me, my fic^iend ; I am 
sorry to have been so hasty; but that 
picture is the portrait of my mother." 

^^It was stupid in me not to have 
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known that at once," said I. " The like- 
ness is most remarkable/' 

"But not the expression/' returned he 
sadly. " I know that just now I looked 
like one of my own race. She was always 
an angel, even when she was upon earth," 
And the boy looked up with his hands 
clasped, as though he beheld her, through 
his tears, in heaven. 

"Did you paint that from a picture, 
Marmaduke?" 

"No, from memory. Sleeping or 
waking, I often see her sweet face." 

I had evidently raised by my thought- 
lessness a long train of melancholy thoughts 
in my companion. The situation was em- 
barrassing, and I did not know how to 
escape from it. As often happens with 
well-intentioned but blundering persons, I 
made the most inopportune remark that 
could be framed. Forgetting what I had 
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heai'd of the infamous treatment wliicli 
Mrs. Heath had received while under her 
brother-in-law's roof, I observed: *^Your 
mother was once at Fairburn, was she not ? 
That should at least make the Hall more 
endurable to you." 

Again Marmaduke's handsome face was 
disfigured with concentrated passion. "Yes, 
she was here/' returned he, speaking 
through his teeth, " For what she suflfered 
alone, the place would be cursed. Coward, 
scoundrel ! Why does God suffer such men 
to Hve?" It was terrible to see how like 
this young lad grew to the man he was ex- 
ecrating. He went on using such language 
as I could not have conceived him capable 
of employing. 

"Marmaduke," said I, soothingly, "for 
Heaven's sake, be calm. Providence will 
one day reward this man ; it is not for you 
to Curse him. Come, now that I pay you 
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Or visit for ihe first time, you should play 
the host, and sdiow me oyer the manaiosi. 
Why, that queer old dog seems to under- 
stand what one says ; he rises as thougH 
he were the chatelain, and kept the keys of 
DoubtingCastle. He brought me here as true 
as a blind man's cur. I cannot say, however, 
that lie is beautiftd ; he is hideous, weird.'* 

** It would be strange, indeed, if he were 
like other dogs,'* returned Marmadnke 
gravely. " He is the sole living repository 
of a most frightfid secret. If he could but 
speak, he could perhaps send a man to the 
gallows.'' 

" What man ?" exclaimed I. " Pray ex- 
plain to me this mystery," 

"I do not knowwhat man," returned my 
companion solemnly ; " I only conjecture. 
I will relate to you what is known of the 
matter, and you shall judge for yourself." 

Marmadnke opened the door, to see that 
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no <me was in the passage without, and 
thea seating liimsdf close beside me, com* 
menced as fcdlows : — *^ My grandfather and 
the present baronet Kved on bad terms with 
one another. For the last ten years of his 
life, SirWentworth andhis eldest son never 
met — but once — ^if they met at all. He had 
been very profligate and extravagant in his 
young days ; but in his old age he grew 
miserly. When my father saw him last, it 
was in a small house in Bedford Place, in 
London, where he lived in a couple of ill- 
fiimished rooms, and without a servant. 
Grimjaw aad he slept there alone, but a 
charwoman came in every morning for a few 
hours. Sir Wentworth then gave it as his 
reason for this kind of life, that he was re- 
trenching, in order to leave some suitable 
provision for his second son. * Look here, 
Gilbert,' said he upon one occasion to my 
fether ; * I have begun to lay by for you 
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already ; and he showed him a quantity of 
bank-notes, amounting to several thousand 
pounds. He had never been an affectionate 
parent, or exhibited any self-denial for the 
benefit of his sons ; and my father did not 
believe him. He thanked him, of course ; 
but he came away without any idea that he 
would be really better off at Sir Wentworth's 
death. This was fortunate for him, for he 
never received a farthing ; but I am not so 
certain as he was that the baronet did not 
intend to do what he promised. While the 
old man was living in this sordid fashion, 
his son Massingberd was passing his time 
very gaily at court. He played high, and 
there were few who could beat him with the 
cards — ^but there were some. It is no use 
being a good player, you see, unless you are 
the best ; you only win from those whom 
you can beat, to lose it in your turn to the 
man who can beat you. Thus it was with 
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my uncle, who played, as I say, higli witk 
everybody, but highest, as is often the case, 
with his superiors in skill. However, he 
paid his debts of honour with money raised 
at an enormous sacrifice. He lived well, 
but it was upon his fixture prospects. At 
last, being harder pressed than usual, he 
wrote to his father — the first letter he had 
penned to hini for years — and demanded 
pecuniary help. 

" Sir Went worth wrote back a cynical, 
harsh reply, a copy of which I have seen 
— for all these details came out in the 
course of the inquest. He bade his son 
come to call upon him, and judge fi:'om 
his style of living whether he was in a 
condition to comply with his request. He 
appointed a day and an hour — about five 
o'clock. It was in December, and quite 
dark of course by that time. At six o'clock 
on the appointed day, Sir Massingberd — ^for 
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te had got lis title by that time, whether 
he knew it or not — called at the police- 
station near Bedford Place^ and gave infor- 
mation that the house which his father 
occupied was shut up, and that he could 
not obtain admittance, although he had ar- 
rived there by appointment. The house 
was always shut up they told him, although 
not untenanted ; they could not explain why 
his summons had not been answered. A 
couple of policemen accompanied him to 
break open the door. While they were 
thus engaged, a dog howled at them from 
inside. My uncle had made no mention 
of having heard this before. There was 
only one lock to force, the door being 
neither bolted nor chained, and they soon 
got in. The only two furnished rooms in 
the house opened upon the hall. In the 
skepiBg room they found my grand&ther 
Pressed, but lying on the bed quite dead— ^ 
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suflEbcafced, a^ the snrgednft aufesequently 
averreiL In the sitting-room, wkih whieh it 
commimicajbed, they fbimd this dog here^ 
crouching on the top of the mantel-rpiece, 
which was very lofty. How he got there, 
nobody could telly if he leaped thither, even 
from a chair, it must have been in aoi agony 
of terror. He was whining pitifiiUy when 
they entered ; but upon seeing my imcle, 
he ceased to whimper, and absolutely 
seemed to shrink into himself witk fear. 
Poor Grimjaw could give no witness at the 
inquest, however ; so the jury returned an 
open verdict. It was probable that Sir 
Wentworth had had a fit of apoplexy, which 
carried him off/' 

"Well,'' said I, "and is not that pro- 
bable enough H" 

" Yes ; but it c^uld not have cairried off 
the bank-notes — ^which were all gone — •like*' 
wise. Could it Grimgaw ?/' 
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Thus appealed to, the ancient dog set up 
a quavering howl, which might easily have 
been mistaken for the cry of an accusing 
spirit. 

" Good Heavens ! this is too horrible," 
cried I, *^Be careful, Marmaduke, that you 
do not mention this to others. It is a fright- 
ful slander." 

" Slander !" returned my companion 
calmly. ** It is you who slander, if you 
suspect anybody. I have only told you what 

everybody knew at the time the mur 

well, then, when Sir Wentworth had his fit. 
The thing strikes you as it does me, that 
is all." 

"But is it not inconceivable," urged I, "if 
the crime was committed by the person we 
are thinking of, that he should retain this 
dumb witness of his atrocity, that he should 
let it live, far less should keep it in his 
private sitting-room " 
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"No !" interrupted Marmaduke firmly. 
" On the contrary, it strengthens my sus- 
picions. You do not know the man as I 
do. It gives him gratification to subdue 
even a dog. This creature has no love for 
my uncle ; but its excessive terror of him, 
which endured for months, nay, years, has 
gradually worn off*. He obeys him now ; 
whereas, as I have been told, it was long- 
before it could do anything but shiver 
at the sound of his voice. Afber dinner, 
when I have been sitting with Sir Mas- 
singberd alone, he will sometimes give the 
dog a biscuit, saying with an awfiil smile : 
*• Here, Grimjaw ; you and I know 
something that nobody else knows ; dont 
we ?'* 

" Great Heavens !" cried I in horiror ; 
" and what does he do that for ?" 

"Because,'* replied Marmaduke bit- 
terly, " he loves to see me tremble." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE STATE BEDROOM. 

Maemaduke had scarcely concluded his nar- 
ration, when steps were heard in the pas- 
sa^. I daresay I turned pale at the 
thought of seeing the man of whom I had 
just heard such frightful things, for my 
companion ol?served, as if to reassure me, 
" It is only Mr. Long.'' 

" Are you quite sure ?" said I. 

Marmaduke smiled sadly. 

" Do you think that I do not know my 
uncle's step P I should recognize it amongst 
a score of others. If he overtook me in a 
crowded street, I should feel that he was 



cosmug:^ and shudder as lie passed beside 
me Pray, eome in, sir.*^ 

** Wefi," cried nsgr tmtor, entering, ra- 
diant ndth Ids good newB, " no move mopiog 
at home, my lads; yon are tGhbahencefoith 
cavaliers — ^yom we to scour the co«ntry« 
Boot and saddle ! boot and ^widb ! Your 
uncle will not trust me tsy get you a steed, 
MarmadukB ; tl^re are none good enough 
for you, it seems, at Grid^tondBn; he m 
going to send to London &>r an axdmal 
worthy of you. But never mind, Peter; 
you shall have the best mcmnt that can be 
got in Midshire, and we will pit the coun^ 
try nag against the town." 

My tutor's voice revived m© Eke a ocr- 
dial : after the morbid horrcMPS I had been 
Hstening to, his cheery talk was inexpres- 
sibly grateftdy as the dawn and ordi- 
nary sounds dP waking life are wekome 
to one who has suffered £pom a nightmare. 
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" I was just about to show Meredith 
the Hall," said Marmaduke. 

" Well it is time that we should be at 
pur work, like good boys," observed Mr, 
Long, consulting his watch; "but still, 
for one morning, it does not matter, if 
you would hke to stay, Peter." 

" I would rather go home, sir," cried 
I, with involuntary eagerness. I was sorry 
the next moment, even before I saw the 
pained expression of my young com- 
panion. 

** He has had enough of Fairburn Hall 
already," said he, bitterly. Then his face 
sojfcened sadly, as though he would have 
said : " Am I not, therefore, to be pitied, 
who pass every day and night under this 
accursed roof?" 

" Come," exclaimed Mr. Long, gaily, 
"I do not believe. Master Meredith, in this 
uew-bom devotion to your books. Let us 
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go over the house first. I will accompany 
you as cicerone, for I once knew every 
hole and comer of it — a great deal better, 
I will venture to affirm, than the heir him- 
self here." With these words he led the 
way into the passage. 

" Every chamber on this floor is the 
facsimile of its neighbour," said Marma- 
duke : "since you have seen mine, you 
have seen all — an immense bed, a piece of 
carpet islanded amid a black sea of oak, a 
cupboard or two large enough to live in, 
and shepherdesses, with swains in ruffles, 
occupying the walls." There was, indeed, 
no appreciable difference in any of the 
rooms, except with regard to their 
aspect. 

" When I first came to Fairbum, I slept 
here," continued Marmaduke, as we en- 
tered an apartment looking to the north, 
"and had that long illness, which you 
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doobtkfss reiziember, sir. Heayens, what 
if^eams I hasve had in this room ! I have 
BeeaoL people standing by mj bedside at 
aight as clearly as I see you now. They 
called me delirioiis, but I believe I was 
stark mad." 

" I remember it well,^' said Mr. 
Long, ^^alilihough I did not recollect tiiat 
you occupied this room. How was 
it that you came to change your 
quarters ?" 

**0h, the doctor recommended the re- 
moval very strongly. Sir Massingberd 
said it was all nonsense about the look-out 
from my window, and liiat the east was bs 
ted as the north for a boy in a fever ; but 
he was obliged to give way. And I cer- 
tainly bendSbfced by the change. The Park 
is a much more cheerful sight than that 
forest of firs, and one is glad to see the sun, 
even when one cannot get out of doors. 
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At all evenis, I had no such «vil' 
dreams/' 

" Yet this is what always used to be 
hdd the state-chamber,'* replied my tutor. 
" Charles !• occupied that bed while he was 
yet king; and before your ancestor, Sir 
Hugh, turned Puritan — a part he was very 
imfitted to play — it is said he used to swear 
through his nose. Peter the Great, too, is 
said to have passed a night here. Yoth- 
dreams, therefore, should have been histori- 
cal and noteworthy. I forget which of 
these mailing PhyHises is so complaisaDffc as 
to make way when you would leave the 
room without using the door.'* 

Two full-length female portraits were 
painted in panel, one on either side of the 
huge chimney-piece; a circlet of roses 
carved in oak surrounded each by way of 
jS-ame. Mr. Long advanced towards the 
one on the right, and touched the bottom 
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'rose ; it did not move. He went to the 
other, and did likewise ; the rose revolved 
in his fingers, and presently, with a Cl-eak 
and a groan, the whole picture slid sideways 
over the wall, disclosing a narrow flight of 
wooden stairs. 

" That is charming,^* cried I. " That is 
the ^ Mysteries of Udolpho' realized. Where 
does it lead to, Marmaduke ?" There was 
no answer. Mr. Long and I looked round 
simultaneously- The lad was ghastly pale. 
He stared into the dusty, gaping aper- 
ture, as though it had been a gravels 
mouth. 

"I do not know," he gasped with dif- 
ficulty. 

" Not know ?" cried my tutor. " Do 
you mean to say that you have never been 
told of Jacob's Ladder ? The foot of it 
is in the third bookcase on the left of the 
library door ; the spring is somewhere in 
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the index to " Josephus/' It is evident* 
you never attempted to take down that 
interesting work, which in this case is 
solid wood. The idea of your not knowing 
that 1 And yet Sir Massingberd is so re- 
ticent that, with the exception of Gil- 
more, the butler, I dare say nobody does 
know it now. It is twenty years ago since 
I made PhylUs move aside, to the astonish- 
ment of Mr. Clint, who came down here 
on business with poor Sir Wentworth. I 
dare say nobody has moved her since.'' 

" Yes, yes," cried Marmaduke, passion- 
ately ; " my uncle has moved her. Those 
visions were not dreams. I see it all now.. 
He wanted to frighten me to death, or ta 
make me mad. When I knew the door was 
fast locked, he would come and stand by 
my bedside, and stare at me. Cruel, cruel 
coward 1" 

"Hush, hush, Marmaduke; this is 

VOL. I. H 
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monstrous — this is impossible I'' cried Mr. 
Long, endeavouring to pacify tlie boy, ^o 
was rocking himself to and fro in an agony 
of distress and rage. ^* See how you ter- 
rify Peter ! Be calm, jfor Heaven's sake ! 
Tour uncle will hear you presently, and 
you know how he hates to be disturbed/' 

At the mention of his imcle, Marma- 
duke subdued his cries by a great effort, 
but he still sobbed and panted, as if for 
breath. 

" Oh," moaned he, " consider how I 
came hither from my dead mother's arms to 
this man's house — ^my only living relative, 
my father's brother — and was taken ill 
here, a mere child ; then this wretch, this 

demon, my host, my Oh, Mr. Long, 

could you conceive it even of a Heatti ? He 
came up to my lonely room by that secret 
way, and stood without speaking by my 
pillow, while I lay speechless, powerless, 
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imagining myself to be i3ut of my 
nnndP 

" I do remember now/* «aid my tutor, 
gravely, ** how yon harped upon that theme 
of yonr evil dreams, and how the doctor 
thought you were in reality losing your rea- 
son. Let us be thankful, however, that 
you were preserved from so sad a fe*e^ you 
are no longer a child now ; Sir Massing* 
berd can frighten you no more, even if he 
had the wish. It was ft wicked, hatefiil 
act, whatever was the motive. But let us 
forget it. In a few years you will be of 
age ; then you will leave the Hall ; and in 
the meantime your uncle will annoy you no 
more. It will be his interest to make a 
friend of you. Even now, you see, he pro- 
vides you with the means of enjoyment. 
You will rido out with your friend when- 
ever you please ; and I will take measures 
BO that you shall be mwe with us at the 
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rectory, and less at this melancholy place, 
which is totally unfit for you. Mr. Clint 
shall be spoken with, if necessary. Yes, 
yes,'* added Mr. Long, reversing the rose, 
and thereby replacing the shepherdess, but 
quite unaware that he was still speak- 
ing aloud, " there must be a limit to the 
power of such a guardian ; the Chancellor 
shall interfere, and Sir Massingberd be 
taught " 

"Nay, sir," cried Marmaduke in turn ; 
" for Heaven's sake, let no complaint be 
made against my uncle upon my account ; 
perhaps, as you say, I may now meet with 
better treatment. I will be patient. Say 
nothing of this, I pray you, Meredith. Mr. 
Long, you know " 

" Yes, I know all," interrupted my tutor, 
with excitement. " You have a Mend in 
me, Marmaduke, remember, who will stick 
by you. I have shut my eyes and my ears 
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long enough, and perhaps too long. If 
things get worse with you, my lad, do not 
forget that you have a home at the rec- 
tory. Once there, you will not return to 
this house again. I will give evidence my- 
self ; I wiU '' 

"Thank you, thank you," replied Mar- 
maduke, hurriedly. **A]1 will now be 
well, doubtless ; but my uncle will wonder 
at your long delay — he will suspect some- 
thing. I think it will be better if you 
left.'' 

He led the way down the great stair- 
case, throwing an involuntary glance over 
his shoulder, as we crossed the mouth 
of the dark passage leading to the baro- 
net's room. " This is a wretched welcome, 
Meredith ; some day, perhaps, I may 
take your hand at this Hall door under 
different circumstances. Good-by, good- 

by." 
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And SO we parted, between tbe two 
grim griffinS).' 

"Peter," said my tutor, gravely, as wb 
went ottr way, " whatever you may think 
of what has passed to-day, say nothing. I 
am not so ignorant of the wrongs of that 
poor boy as I appear to be ; but there is 
nothing for it but patience." 



CHAPTER VI. 

HEAD OVER HEELS, 

I OBEYED my tutor and my fiiend in keep- 
ing all I knew regarding Sir Massingberd 
to myself; but the knowledge weighai 
heavily upon my spirits for several days* 
Soon, however, my mind recovered its 
youthfal elasticity. I began to think that 
Marmaduke's morbid disposition had per- 
haps exaggerated matters ; that the baronet 
was not so black as was painted ; that my 
friend would soon be his own master ; and,^ 
in short, I laid aU that flattering unction to 
my soul which is so abundant in the case of 
the loaisfortimes of others, and so difl&cult 
to be procured when the calamity is our 
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own. Moreover, in a few days I was in 
possession of an excellent horse, and there 
is nothing more antagonistic to melancholy 
— especially when it is vicarious — ^than a 
good gallop. Nay, more, after a little. Mar- 
maduke had a horse also. He came to call 
for me, that we should go out for a ride 
together the first day, and I shall not easily 
forget it. How handsome and happy he 
looked ! As if the high-conditioned animal 
he bestrode had imparted to him some of 
his own fire and fi:'eedom, he wore scarcely 
any trace of his habitual depression. " This 
is our 4th of July," said he gaily; "my 
day of independence, as the rebels say !'* 

It happened to be his birthday also, 
he was seventeen, so that all things con- 
spired to make it a gala-day. My tutor, 
who was a judge of horseflesh, examined the 
new steed with great attention. " He is 
superb,'* said he, "and you sit him, Mar- 
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maduke, considering your scanty ex- 
perience, like a young centaur. No one 
could imagine that your equestrianism had 
been heretofore limited to a keeper's pony ; 
and, moreover, Oliver's ponies are not apt 
to be very high-couraged. But what a 
tight curb has this Bucephalus I He will 
not give you much trouble to hold him. 
So-ho, so-ho, my nag I Are you a hypo- 
crite, then, that you need be so alarmed at 
being inspected ?'' The sleek bay plunged 
and curveted, so that my own sober brown 
began to dance in rivalry. "By the by," 
continued Mr. Long, as though a sudden 
thought had struck him, " I have occasion 
to visit Mr. Jervis of the farm at Staple- 
hurst some day this week : if it is the same 
to you, let us go there to-day ; it will be an 
object for your ride, while I shall have the 
pleasure of your company." 

In a few minutes, my tutor s old white 
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mare was brought roond to the Rectory 
door by the gardener^ who was groom and 
butlw also». and we set out together at 
a foot's pace. Mr. Long ne^er took his 
eyes off the bay> and therefore did not ob- 
serve Sir Massingberd, who, with his huge 
arms resting on a gate by the roadside, 
watched us pass with a grim smile. " Well, 
parson,'' exclaimed he — and at the sound 
of his voice I peredved my tutor start in 
his saddle — •^ what think you of the little 
Londoner ?" 

" I cannot say st present, Sir Massing- 
berd," returned my tutor with dehberation* 
^' He is a beauty ta look at ;^ and if he has 
aa vice, is a bargain at five-andrthirty 
pounds^** 

"Vice I Why should he have vice, 
man ? A child might ride him for that 
matter. I got him with the best of eha- 
ncters* But you'll never teach those lads 



ta ride if you are always at their stirrup- 
kather^ like tliis. Let them ride alone, 
and race together. Doai't treat them hke a 
brace of mollycoddles. Why, at their age, 
I could have backed any. horse in Christen- 
dom without a saddle. I wonder you 
don't give Miss Marmaduke a leading-rein.'* 

The colour, which had faded from the 
lad's cheeks, returned to them again at this 
snieer ; but Mr. Long onlyj remarked : " If 
you had had a leading^rein yourself Sir 
Massingberd, ast seventeen, it would have 
been a great deal better £or you,." and rode 
on without the least consciousness, as I 
believe, of having made any such observa^ 
tion. 

Wh^i we had advanced about a mil€^ 
and had left the village quite behind us, my 
tutor expressed a wish to change horses 
with Marmaduke^ 

^ I want to try hit paees/' said he; and 
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certainly, if he had been a horse-breaker 
by profession, he could not have taken 
more pains with the animal. He trotted, 
he cantered, he galloped ; he took him 
into a field, and over some fences; he 
forced him by a wind-mill in full work ; and, 
in short, he left no means untried to test 
his temper. In the end, he expressed him- 
self highly satisfied. " Really," said he, 
" Sir Massingberd has got you a first-rate 
steed, with plenty of courage, yet without 
vice ; he makes me quite dissatisfied with 
my poor old mare.'* 

The next day, and the next, we rode 
again without my tutor ; and on the fourth 
day it was agreed that we should take an 
expedition as far as Crittenden, some ten 
miles away, where Mr. Long wished us to 
do some commissions for him. By this 
time, Marmaduke was quite accustomed to 
his recent acquisition ; enjoyed the exer- 
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cise greatly; and since Sir Massingberd 
was much engaged with his guests, passed 
altogether more agreeable days. On the 
afternoon in question, the Hall party were 
out shooting, and had taken with them all 
the stable domestics except a raw lad who 
scarcely knew how to saddle a horse. 

" I cannot think what is the matter this 
afternoon with * Panther ' '* (we so called 
his skittish animal), exclaimed Marmaduke, 
as he rode up to the Kectory door. " I 
could scarcely get him to start from the 
yard, and he came here mostly upon his 
hind-legs. Is there anything wrong with 
his girths, think you ? Ned did not know 
where to lay his hands on anything, and 
my uncle has taken WilUam with him to 
^mark."* 

"Nay," said I, "I see nothing the 
matter. We will soon take off his super- 
fluous energy over Crittenden Common.'* 
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Long, however, before we reacted tliat 
spot, we had had galopabag enough aaad to 
spare. Twiee had Panther fairly taken the 
bit between his teeth {sb the romance^ 
writers term it, and Heaven forbid that a 
mere sportsman shonld correct them), and 
sped along the hard h%h-road at raxring 
pace ; and twice had Marmaduke, by 
patience and hard pulling, recovered the 
mastery, albeit with split gloves and blis- 
tered hands. It was not enjoyment to ride 
in this fashion, of course, and had it not 
been for the commissions which had beeaa 
entrusted to ua, it is probable that we 
should have returned home. It puzzled us 
beyond measure to account for the change 
of conduct in the bay. The difference was 
as decided as that between a high-spirited 
child who requires, as we say, "careful 
treatment,** and a vicious dwarf: hereto- 
fore he had been frisky, now 1^ was posi- 
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tiyely fieoodish. He shied and started, noii 
only at every object on Hie roadside, but 
before he arrived nt tfeem. At the end of 
the high table-land whicli is called Critten- 
den Common, and descends into the quiet 
little market-town of the same name, there 
really was something to shy at. A gipsy 
encampment, with fire and caldron, and 
tethered donkey, which had been concealed 
in a hollow, can>e suddenly into view as we 
cantered by ; ^n old crone, with a yellow 
handkerchief in lieu of a bonnet, and shad- 
ing her beady eyes with her hand, watched 
with malicious enjoyment the struggle 
between man and horse which her own 
appearance had gone fex to excdte. In a 
very few moments, Marmaduke's aheady 
overtaxed muscles gave way, and the bay, 
maddened with resistance, and released 
firom all control, rushed at headlong speed 
down the steep chalk-ix>ad that led by 
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many a turn and zigzag into Crittenden. 
It was frightful to watch from the summit 
of this tamed precipice — this cliff compel- 
led into a road — the descent of that doomed 
pair. No mule could be surer footed than 
was Panther, but the laws of gravitation 
had nevertheless to be obeyed. At the 
second turning, the bay, after one vain 
effort to follow the winding of the road;» 
pitched, head first, down the grassy waU 
which everywhere separated the zigzags 
from one another; over and over rolled 
horse and rider to the hard road below, 
and there lay, their horrible and abnormal 
movements exchanged for a stony quiet. I 
jumped off my horse, and ran down the 
two steep slopes, which at another time I 
should have descended hand over hand. 
Yet on my way I had time to think with 
what sorrow this news would be received 
at Fairbum Rectory, with what joy at the 
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Hall! Mannaduke's hand still held the 
rein, which I disentangled from it with 
feverish haste, lest that four-footed fiend, 
which snorted yet through its fiery nostrils, 
and glared defiance from its glazing eyes^ 
should arise and drag the dear lad's corpse 
among the cruel stones. After what I had 
seen of his fall, I had scarcely a hope that 
he was ahve. There was blood at his 
mouth, blood at his ears, blood everywhere 
upon the white and dazzling road. " Mar- 
maduke, Marmaduke," cried I, "speak, 
speak, if it be but a single word ! Great 
Heaven, he is dead 1" 

" Dead I no, not he," answered a hoarse, 
cracked voice at my ear. " He'll live to do 
a power of mischief yet to woman and 
man. The devil would never sufier a Heath 
of Fairburn to die at his age." 

"Woman," cried I, for it was the old 
gipsy crone, who had somehow transported 
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herself to the spot with incredible speed, 
" for God's sake, go for help 1 There is a 
house yonder among those trees." 

" And why should I stir a foot,*' replied 
she fiercely, " for the child of a race that 
has ever treated me and mirie as though we 
were dogs ?" 

'* Because,'^ said I, at a venture, " you 
have children yourself." 

" You are right," exclaimed she, clap- 
ping her skinny hands together, and seat- 
ing herself calmly on the turf. " It is well 
that you have mentioned my kith and kin* 
One lad is across the seas, and will never 
S^e the green lanes and breezy commons 
of England more ; another lies caged in 
yonder jail — and both for taking the wild 
creatures of the earth and air, to which 
such men as Massingberd Heath lay claim ; 
while my little sister— ah, my Sinnamenta, 
my fair pearl!— may the lightning strike him 
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in liis widcedest hovr ! nay, leb him perish, 
inch by inch, irithin reach of the aid that 
shall never come, ere the Qod of the Poor 
takes him into his handl — Boy, you may talk 
to that flintstone, and it will rise up and 
get you help for that lad there— bonny as 
he is, and the bonnier the worse for them 
he sets his wilfial eyes on — before you get 
this hand to wag s, finger for him.'' 

" Woman," said I, despairingly, "if you 
hate Massingberd Heath, and want to do 
him the worst service that hes in your 
power, flee, flee to that house, and bid 
them save this boy's life, which alone 
stands between his beggared uncle and un» 
told riches.'* 

" Is it so ?" cried the old woman, 
rising up with an agility for which no one 
would have given her credit, and looking 
at me with furious eyes. ** Is it indeed so, 
boy?" 
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" Yes, woman, upon my soul 1*' 

Kevenge accomplished what pity had 
failed to work» In an instant, she was 
with me down by Marmaduke*s side ; from 
her pocket she produced a spirit-flask in a 
leathern case, and apphed it to his lips: 
after a painM attempt to swallow, he suc- 
ceeded ; his eyelids began tremulously to 
move, and the colour to return to his palUd 
Hps. 

" Keep his head up,*' cried she, " and 
give him another drop of this, if assistance 
does not arrive within five minutes." 

Before she had finished speaking, she 
had hfted the. latch of the gate that opened 
from the road into the grotmds of the 
house in question, and in another instant I 
was alone — alone with what I believed to 
be a dying man, and surrounded with the 
blood that had flowed in a mingled stream 
from him and the dead horse, for Panther 
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had ceased to move — alone with recollec- 
tions and anticipations scarcely less horrible 
than the visible scene ; and yet, so strangely 
constituted is the human piind, that I could 
not forbear to glance with some sort of 
curiosity at the flask the gipsy had left 
with me, and to wonder exceedingly that 
its worn and tarnished top of silver bore 
upon it a fac-simile of one of those iden- 
tical griffins which guarded each side of the 
broad stone steps that led to Fairbum 
Hall. 



CHAPTBB VII. 

AT THE DOVECOT* 

After an interval, whicli doubtless appeared 
much longer than it reaUy was, there issued 
from the gate a groom and butler, bearing 
between them a small so&, and accom- 
panied by a young and lovely girl. The 
scene that presented itself was enough to 
shock persons even of strong nerves, and I 
hastily exclaimed, "The young lady had 
better not see this." But she came on 
nevertheless. 

" I am not afraid of blood," said she, 
" and perhaps I may be of use." Then 
she directed her servants how to handle 
the wounded man ; and when he was gently 
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lifted on to the concli, she apjdied a hand- 
kerdiief dipped in Eau-de-C(dogne to hia 
forehead^ and walked by his side regulating 
the pace of his bearers, like some Mira 
Nightingale of a generation azsd a half agow 
" Let him be placed in your niastOT*s Tocmtr 
James : and thcai take my pony, Thomas, 
and ride as fast as you can for Dr* SitweU; 
and as you come back — but think of nothdng 
but bringing the doctor first — caU at the 
nursery-garden for your master; he said 
he shouM go there about those roses/* 
And some other directions she gave, as the 
men moved on with their ghastly burden, 
Kke one who knew the value of time. Not- 
withstanding this presence of mind, her 
anxious ^es betrayed that she was not 
wanting in sensibiHty, and with every 
groan which the motion of the Htter ex- 
tracted firom the sufferer, ha: own Kp 
quivered.. I dare say that I saw nc^hmg 
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of her exceeding beauty at that, dreadful 
time ; but while I write of Lucy Gerard 
now, a vision of surpassing loveliness per- 
force presents itself before me. A tall, 
hthe, graceful form ; a face, nay, rather a 
soft, sad smile overspreading and pervading 
every feature — a smile that I never saw 
surpassed save on her own fair countenance 
after Love had taken her sweet soul captive 
— a smile the reflex of all good and kindly, 
thoughts that dwelt within. There are 
some so great and noble that they smile, 
where other good folks can only weep and 
wail; the true sympathizer with human 
griefs wears no lugubrious aspect; the 
angels smile when they weep over human 
wretchedness — they know that it is only 
for a little while^ for that the gates, of 
heaven are standing open very, very near ; 
and some such knowledge, or happy faith, 
seems to influence the best of mortals, or 
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how should they go smiKng through this 
world ? 

So Marmaduke was carried along the 
gravel-drive, and across a little flower- 
studded lawn, to the room in Mr. Gerard's 
house which was called the master's room, 
it being half a sleeping-chamber, and half a 
library, which Lucy's father used both 
night and day. This was so evident from 
the appearance of the place, that when I 
had, with James' help, put Marmaduke to 
bed there, where he lay breathing heavily, 
but quite unconscious, I went to the young 
lady of the house, and expressed my appre- 
hension that my poor friend, being in that 
apartment, would cause additional incon- 
venience in the household. 

" I understand," said I, " that it is Mr. 
Gerard's room." 

" Ah, sir," said she, with a glance of 
pride more becoming, if that were possible, 
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than even her ordinary modest look, " ycwi 
do not know my father. When I say that 
it win give him the greatest pl^tsoare to find 
that his favourite room has. been of service 
to yom* friend, I use a conventional phrase 
which literally expresses what he will feeL 
•Please to forgei that iihere is anybody in 
this house but yourselves ; it is only right 
that sickness should be considered, before 
health ; though, alas I every room to those 
who are iU is but an hospital. This little 
drawing-room, which your glance tells me 
you think pretty, with its conservatory and 
fountain,, and the rest, my poor young sister 
was very, very weary o^ before she died, on 
yonder sofa, after fourteen months of the 
gay prison." 

Her voice trOTibled as. she spoke, and I 
thought I detected in it that shade of 
Mttemess with which some affectionate 
feroons' speak of the ffuciermgs- of those 
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they lave, as thougb tliegr would almost 
arraign that Providence for lumeGessary 
harahness, which might infliet saj misery 
upon* themselves; without evoking one im- 
patient thonght* 

" Then you are left all alone h^e. Miss 
Gerard. With such a sad ^reminiscence, this 
spot must ^** 

" Alone !'* interrupted she, with aston- 
ishment. *^ What I when I have my father? 
See, he is coming through the shrubbCTy 
now, and Dr. Sitwell with him. Let us 
meet them. How glad I am that he has 
lost no time/' 

It was easy to distinguish the doctor, 
with his cane, his ruffles, and stiff profes- 
sional appearance, a little impaired, how- 
ever, by hot haste ; moreover,, his com- 
panion indicated him with his finger 
as we rapidly approached one another, 
exclaiming, '* This is your man, young 
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gentleman ; don't waste one word on me 
at present." 

So, rapidly detailing what had happened 
as we went, I took the man of physic to 
Marmaduke's bedside. As we entered the 
room, and first caught sight of his pale 
features distorted with pain, my companion 
stood for an instant aghast. " Great 
Heaven r* murmured he, "I thought the 
horse had trodden upon the poor lad's fore- 
head ; but now, I see it is an old scar." 

"No," returned I; *4t is not a scar; 
it is only a mark which in moments of pain 
or anger comes out more distinctly than at 
other times. All the Heath family have it. 
This is Mr. Marmaduke Heath, the nephew 
of Sir Massingberd." 

" Indeed— indeed, sir!" exclaimed the 
doctor with an accession of sympathy. 
" Dear me, how sad I What a fine pro- 
perty to risk losing at his time of life. But 
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the eye, you see, gives us hope ; the brain 
has suffered but slightly. He has not been 
sick, you say — ^not been sick ; he has not 
been sick, sir/' 

It was the worthy doctor's habit to 
reiterate his last sentence in an arrogant 
manner, as though he had been contra- 
dicted on a matter of fact, while in reality 
his mind was entirely occupied by quite 
other thoughts. Thus, at the present 
speaking, he was engaged in manipulating 
Marmaduke's head, and examining his ribs 
and limbs with the greatest attention. I 
waited for his verdict in anxious silence, 
and presently it was delivered. " It is my 
opinion, sir, that the young man will live to 
be a baronet." 

Life and Death, the immortaUties of 
Heaven and Hell, were matters that had but 
small space in Doctor Sitwell's mind com- 
pared to this all-important futurity ; he was 
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accnstoaned to them in connection with the 
merest paupOTS and persons of no sort of 
consequence ; but it was not every day in 
the week that a gentleman of Marmaduke's 
condition was pitched on his head within 
the Crittenden doctor's professional orbit. 

" Mr. Marmaduke Heath must be kept 
perfectly quiet ; he must not be moved from 
hence upon any consideration — it may be, 
for weeks. What science can do, through 
my hrmible agency, shall be done for the 
young gentleman ; but rest and quiet are 
essential. Sir Massingberd should be sent 
for instantiy; the responsibiHty upon my 
shoulders would otherwise be too great. 
He will doubtless yearn to be by the bed- 
side of his beloved nephew. Tou had 
better arrange with Mr. Gerard for this 
being done, as I have my round to make, 
which to-day is all-important. The Hon. 
Mrs. Fliuthert — ^widow of the late admiral. 
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you know — she requires constant super- 
vision ; nature has to be supported ; but for 
brandy, she must have sunk before this. 
Then Mr, Broadacres, who lives Eairbum 
way — by the by, that is a very curious 
case. However, my post is here, of course, 
until my assistant arrives, who will re- 
•nma in my absraice. You may leave 
your friend now without the least anxiety. 
When he awakes to consciousness, you 
shall be sent for — ^you shall be sent for, 
sir." 

Upon this, I returned to the drawing- 
room to give a much more cheerM report ' 
of the patient's case than I had ventured 
to anticipate. I found our host issuing 
orders for his comfort and attendance, as 
though he had quite made up his mind to 
make him his guest for a lengthened period. 
A noble-looking gentleman he was, as like 
his daughter as an old man can be to a 
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young girl. Harvey Gerard's face was 
wrinkled neither by years nor care, though 
marked here and there with those deep lines 
which indicate the Thinker — one whom the 
gods have placed above the drudgery of 
life, with a disposition to philosophize — a 
man among men rather than of them, who 
stands apart from the hi^h-road somewhere 
half-way up the hill of Fortune, and watches 
the toilers above and below with a quiet 
but not cynical smile. " The news you 
bring me of our patient, Mr. Meredith,'* 
said he, " is most welcome ; but I think we 
* should still lose no time in communicating 
with his friends.** 

" That is also the opinion of Dr. Sit- 
well, sir; he, too, recommends that my 
poor friend's nearest relative should be sent 
for ; but in circumstances of this kind, it 
would be wrong not to say at once that 
that relative and the invalid here are on 
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the worst of terms, and that his coining . 
would most certainly aggravate any bad 
symptoms, and retard his cure." 

" I am sorry to hear," returned Mr. 
Gterard, gravely, " that the young gentle- 
man is not on good terms with his own 
flesh and blood ; that is a bad sign." 

" However that may be, sir, generally," 
repUed I, with warmth, ** it is not so in 
this instance. Mr, Long, the rector of 
Fairbum, and tutor to my friend, will 
certify to his being a most well-conducted 
and excellent youth. His uncle, however. 
Sir Massingberd Heath " 

" I will not have that person under my 
roof," interrupted Mr. Gerard, " under any 
circumstances whatsoever." This he said 
without the least trace of irritation, but 
with a firmness and decision which left me 
nothing to apprehend upon Marmaduke's 
account. Then turning to his daughter, 
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as if in explanation, he added, " The man I 
speak of, my love, is a wicked ruffian- 
worse than any poor fellow who has ever 
dangled yonder outside of Crittenden jaQ." 
Miss Gerard did not answer except by 
a look of gentle remonstrance, which 
seemed to me to murmur, " But, dear 
papa, for all we know, this gentleman may 
be a friend of his.'* 

I hastened, therefore, to observe wiiii 
energy, that Mr, Grerard's view of the 
baronet's character was a perfectly just 
one, as far as I knew, or, if anything, 
rather lenient. I recommended that Mr. 
Long should, be apprised of what had hap- 
pened, and that he should give Sir Mas- 
singberd to imderstand that while his 
nephew was receiving every attention at 
the Dovecot — ^for so I had learned the 
house was called — ^its doors were immu- 
tably closed against himself. It was not 
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a pleasant task to impose upon the good 
rector, but it was a necessary one; for, 
independently of Mr. GOTard's deteTmina- 
tion, I felt it was absolutely essential to 
Maraaaduke's life that his uncle should be 
kept away from his bedside. K in health 
his presence terrified him, how much worse 
would it be for him in his prostrate and 
perilous condition ! It was arranged, too, 
that I should remain to look after my sick 
friend, and the messenger was instructed 
to bring back with him all that we required 
from the Rectory and the Hall. Mr. Long 
arrived at the Dovecot late that same afW- 
noon, in a state of great anxiety. He had 
come away almost on the instant after 
receiving the news of Marmaduke's mis- 
chance, and without seeing Sir Massing- 
berd, who had not yet returned from shoot- 
ing ; but he had left a letter for him, explain- 
ing the circumstances as well as he could. 
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" My only fear," said he, after visiting Ms 
pupil, who still lay in a lethargic slumber, 
"is that he will come here immediately, 
and insist on seeing his nephew — a desire 
that would appear to be natural enough to 
persons who are unacquainted with the 
circumstances.'* 

"Nay," said I; "but surely he cannot 
do this in the face of Mr* Gerard's pro- 
hibition." 

" Ah, my boy, you do not know Sir 
Massingberd yet," observed my tutor, 
gravely; "he will come where and when 
he wUl." 

" Nay," returned I ; " but neither do 
you know Mr. Harvey Gerard. From what 
I have seen of that gentleman, he under- 
stands how to say * No,' and to suit to the 
word the action. When the strong man 
armed keepeth his house, his goods, in- 
cluding his sick guest, are in peace." 
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"But where a stronger than he com- 
eth," added the rector, shaking his head, 
"what then?" 

"We shall see," said I, "what will 
happen. It is plain, at all events, that our 
host is well aware of the sort of man with 
whom he has to deal. Mr. Gerard is a 
most pleasant person, and his daughter is 
charming beyond measure : they are far 
the most interesting people I have yet seen 
about Fairbum. How is it I have never 
heard any mention of them ?" 

" The Gerards have always lived a very 
retired life," returned my tutor. "The 
old gentleman entertains, it is said, some 
strange opinions. In fact, I have never 
met them myself but once, and that on 
some public occasion ; so you must intro- 
duce me, Peter." 

I had been watching for Mr. Long at 
the entrance-gate, and taken him straight 
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into Marmaduke's room upon lus arrival, 
so that he had seen neither our host nor 
hostess ; and I thought it strange that my 
tutor did not speak of them with more 
enthusiasm, after their great kindness to 
Marmaduke; something evidently a Httle 
chilled his feelings towards them. When 
he and Mr. Gerard met, I thought there 
was more cordiality upon the part of the 
latter than of the former; the expression 
of Mr. Long's gratitude wa^s earnest, but 
not genial. His admiration of Miss Lucy, 
although not to be concealed, was miti- 
gated, as it seemed, by some sort of com- 
passion ; he regarded her with a shade of 
sadness. Boy as I was, it was evident to 
me that some antagonism existed between 
my host — ^for whom I naturally entertained 
most kindly feelings — and my respected 
tutor; and this troubled me more than I 
should have hked to say. 
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Miss Lucy presently left the drawing- 
room, and then I was continnally appealed 
to by one or the other, on various trifling 
matters, as though they found a third party 
a relief to their conversation. At last Mr. 
Long requested me to narrate particularly 
the circumstances of Marmaduke's acci- 
dent, and I did so, down to the period 
when I foimd him bleeding on the road. 

" Well,'* observed my tutor, " I am 
totally at a loss to account for poor Pan- 
ther's behaviour. I confess, upon the first 
day I saw him, I did not like the look of 
his eye : you remember, Peter, that I made 
Marmaduke exchange horses with me, and 
endeavoured, by every means in my power, 
to find out the peculiarities of the animal. 
I wish Sir Massingberd had permitted me 
to choose a horse for his nephew myself, 
when I bought your honest brown/' 

" Sir Massingberd selected his nephew's 
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horse liimself, did he?" inquired Mr. 
Gerard, carelessly. 

"Yes/' replied my tutor; "he sent 
for him from town a few weeks ago. He 
was a mettlesome fiisky creature, it is true; 
but his curb was a very powerful one, and 
seemed quite sufficient to subdue him.'* 

" Does Sir Massingberd himself ride 
when he is in the field ?" observed our 
host. " He must be a great weight for a 
shooting pony." 

" Well, if you had asked me yesterday, 
I should have said he almost never rides ; 
but it so happens that he did take the 
keeper's nag with him this morning. His 
great stables are all empty now, for, as 
probably you are aware, things are not 
kept up as they used to be at the Hall. 
Old Dobbin is the only representative of 
the magnificent stud that was once main- 
tained there, now that Panther is dead. 
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By the by, what has been done with 
him?'' 

** The carcass has been taken into the 
town," said Mr. Gerard. "He must have 
been a fine creature.'' 

" His mouth, however, was of iron," 
said I. " Poor Marmaduke had no control 
over him whatever, at last ; he had almost 
pulled his arms off." 

"Notwithstanding the powerful bit?" 
observed Mr. Gerard. 

" Yes," replied my tutor ; " the bit was 
not only powerful, I should have almost 
called it cruel ; but Sir Massingberd is a 
very good judge of all things belonging to 
a horse, and seems to have known that, at 
all events, no less was required. It was a 
town-made article, and came down fipom 
London with the animal.'* 

"Ah, indeed," remarked Mr. Gerard. 
" But you have never told us, Mr. Mere- 
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dith, how you managed to give the alarm 
here, without leaving your poor friend." 

I am ashamed to say I had never given 
the old gipsy crone a thought from the 
moment that help arrived, although it was 
of her sending. 

" The very woman whose appearance 
frightened the horse, repaired, as &r as 
she could accomplish it, that mischief. She 
left in my hands, too, this fine old case- 
bottle, of which I should be sorry to rob 
her ; and very curious is it that it has the 
Heath griffin, or some crest very like that, 
upon its stopper.'* 

"It is the very crest," said the rector. 
" I am quite sure of that, although it is 
long since it last saw plate-powder. It is 
but too likely that the dark lady came 
wrongfully by it." 

" Let us not be hasty to impute crime," 
observed Mr. Gerard, gravely. "This is a 
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shooting-flask carried about tlie person; 
and gipsies aro rarely pickpockets. When 
the owner is at home, it lies in some place 
of safety ; and gipsies are not burglars." 

"Ably reasoned/' observed Mr. Long. 
" It may, however, have been a case of 
* findiQgs, keepings,' as the school-boys say. 
I should think the Ciagari claimed for 
themselves all flotsam and jetsam.'* 

"It is too heavy, and has too much 
bulk, not to have been missed by him who 
carried it as soon as it fell," continued Mr. 
Gerard, taking up the flask. " It has but 
very httle spirit left in it — see — and yet 
how " 

Here the butler entered somewhat 
hurriedly, and was about to speak, when 
a figure brushed by him, and set him aside. 
The daylight was beginning to wane ; but 
it was impossible to mistake that herculean 
form, and its irresistible motion, even if I 
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had not heard the harsh decisive voice of 
Sir Massingberd saying, " By your leave, 
sirrah; but in this good company I will 
announce myself P^ 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MEETING HIS MATCH. 

Sib Massingbebd's unlooked-for entrance 
into the drawing-room at Ihe Dovecot had 
a result that must seem almost farcical to 
those who read it, but which to me, who 
dwelt among hi^ trembling vassals, and had 
learned, day by day, to fear and hate him 
more and more, had nothing in it extraor- 
dinary. I, Peter Meredith, bolted straight- 
way into the conservatory, and there en- 
sconced myself within the shadow of an 
orange-tree, while the Rev. Matthew Long 
left the room with equal celerity by the 
door. As for me, I confess that I was 
actuated by panic on my own account ; my 
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tutor's apprehensions were aroused on be- 
half of another. The instant after he dis- 
appeared, I heard the lock of the hbrary 
door shot into its staple, and knew that 
Marmaduke was in a friend's keeping, and 
safe from any incursion of his uncle. I 
could see that Mr. Gerard knew this too, 
for a gleam of pleasure passed over his face, 
Srnd then left it determined, defiant, and 
almost mocking, as when he had first set 
eyes upon the intruder. There was a fire 
in the otherwise darkening room, and from 
my place of concealment, I could watch the 
lineaments of both its inmates — and two 
more resolved and haughty countenances I 
had never beheld. 

"Is it the custom of your respectable 
family, Sir Massingberd Heath," observed 
my host, " to force themselves into houses 
whose owners do not desire the honour of 
their presence ?" 
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" It is their custom to hold their own, 
sir," answered iiie baronet curtly ; " and 1 
am come after my nephew." 

It is impossible to convey the effect 
which this audacious speech had upon me, 
its unseen hearer; unblushing, scornfully 
open as it was, an awftd threat seemed to 
he within it, and above aU, a consciousness 
of the power to cany it into effect. Even 
Mr. Gerard, who could have had no know- 
ledge of the things iiiat I knew, and had 
never heard the history of Grimjaw, seemed 
to feel a tremor as he Hstened. 

** Your nephew, sir, is not in a condition 
to receive you," returned my host. ** The 
consequences of seeing you might, I do not 
hesitate to say, be fatal to him." 

** The opinion of his medical man is 
different," observed Sir Massingberd with 
a sneer. " Dr. Sitwell — a most estimable 
person, I should say, and endowed with 
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excellent sense — ^has been so very kind as 
to ride over himself to Eairbum as soon as 
he could leave his patient, in order to ap- 
prise me exactly how the matter stands. 
He recommends my seeing Marmaduke in 
his first lucid interval—* There is no know- 
ing/ said he, * whether that may not be 
your poor dear nephew's last.' " 

"Your poor dear nephew," repeated 
Mr. Gerard, with great distinctness. " Very 
dear, doubtless, but not what one would 
caU poor, at least in^ the matter of expec- 
tations." 

"Poor or rich, sir," retorted the other, 
" he has been placed in my hands as being 
those most fitted to take care of him." 

Mr. Gerard shrugged his shoulders, and 
smiled sardonically. 

" You seem to conceive that confidence 
misplaced, sir," continued the baronet. 
" The want of your good opinion afficts me 
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beyond measure. I am aware that I fail 
to satisfy pious persons in some particulars, 
but that Mr. Harvey Gerard's susceptibili- 
ties should be offended is indeed a serious 
consideration; it is as though the devil 
himself should cry, * For shame ! ' " 

" Sir Massingberd Heath, you are under 
my roof, although unbidden and unwel- 
come," returned my host; "your tongue, 
therefore, is chartered, so far as I am con- 
cerned. I could not, I confess, help my 
countenance expressing some astonishment 
when you spoke of your fitness for the edu- 
cation of youth.'* 

There was a pause here for which I 
could not account. Sir Massingberd' s eyes 
were riveted upon something on which the 
fireUght danced and shone. I should very 
much misrepresent the baronet's character, 
and probably even exaggerate his capabili- 
ties, if I said he blushed, but certainly iis 
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countenance changed. Then he broke out 
fiercely, "I hve as I choose, sir, and am 
answerable to no man, least of aU to you. 
The parsons had their say, and have got 
their reply long ago, but am I also to be 
arraigned by '* 

" You cannot justify yourself by any 
quarrel with me,'* interrupted Mr. Gerard. 
" I have, as you say, although not for the 
foolish reason you would mention, no right 
to be either your judge or accuser. But, 
Sir Massingberd, there is a God whom we 
have both good cause to fear.*' . 

" So you make your own sermons, I 
perceive,'* exclaimed the other, bitterly. 
" That is the reason, is it, why the good 
folks never see you at church? Cant 
amuses me always ; but rehgion out of your 
mouth is humorous, indeed. Pray go on, 
sir, if my dear nephew can wait a httle, for 
I should be sorry to miss him altogether. 
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You were affirming, I think, the existence 
of a God/' 

" I was about to tirge," continued Mr. 
Gerard, with grave severity, " since howso- 
ever persons differ on religious matters, 
they generally acknowledge a common 
Father, that if there is one crime more 
hateful to Him than another, it is the deli- 
berate debauchery of the mind of youth. 
I had no intention of making any particu- 
lar accusation, such as the sight of this 
flask seems to have suggested to you. I 
know nothing — ^but what I guess— of its 
history. It has only been in my hands a 
very few minutes. The person by whose 
means it came into this house was, I be- 
lieve, an old gipsy woman, and you are, 
doubtless, well aware how it got into her 
possession.'* 

Mr. Gerard paused. Sir Massingberd, 
who, though smiling scornfully, had been 
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beating the ground with his foot, here ob- 
served, with a forced calmness, " She is a 
liar ; she is a thief, and the mother of 
thieves." 

" Did she steal this fl^^sk ?'' inquired Mr. 
Gerard, regarding the other attentively. 
"It has your crest upon it. She did not. 
Good. It was then, I suppose, only a gage 
d! amour of yours." 

A lurid hght came over Sir Massing- 
berd's evil face ; for a moment I trembled 
for the man who dared to speak such words 
to him, but almost instantly he recovered 
his usual cruel calm. 

"Your sagacity, Mr. Gerard," returned 
he, " is truly admirable. Is it the result of 
experience or intuition? or has this old 
ginger-faced harridan made you her favoured 
confidant ? With your fondness for all such 
vagabonds I am well acquainted." 

" The reprobation of a man hke you, 
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SirMassingberd, should be dearer than the 
praise of ordinary mortals ; but this matter 
does not concern myself in any way." 

The baronet muttered something be- 
tween his set teeth. 

" Pshaw ! man," continued Mr. Gerard, 
with imutterable scorn; "think not to 
frighten me. I am stronger than you, be- 
cause I am richer; you are as poor as those 
very vagabonds whom you despise; your 
very existence depends upon the alms of a 
stranger. That you are unscrupulous in 
your revenges, I do not doubt; but you 
would have to deal in Harvey Gerard with 
one who only uses honourable weapons with 
an honourable foe. If you did me or mine 
a mischief, I swear to you that I would 
shoot you like a dog." 

The frame of the speaker shook with 
contemptuous passion. Defiant as was his 
language, it fell far short of the disdain 
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expressed in his tone and manner. It was 
not in Sir Massingberd's nature to be oveiv 
awed, but his truculent features no longer 
maintained their grimness — their cruel 
humour. He could not put aside a man 
like Grerard with a brutal jest. I do not say- 
that he was conscious of his own inferiority, 
but he knew that his opponent not only did 
not fear, but actually despised him. This 
was wormwood. 

** lam ashamed,'* continued Mr. Glerard, 
after a pause, " to have lost my temper with 
you. Sir Massingberd, upon my own ac- 
count. I wish to have nothiag in common 
with you — ^not even a quarrel. We were 
speaking of this gipsy woman, and you 
calledher thief, and what not. Whatever may 
be her fiiults, however, it does not become 
you to dweUonthem; but for her and her 
prompt assistance, your nephew would not 
at this m^om§nt be alive. Out of this very 
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flask she administered to him " So 

frightful an execration here broke from the 
baronet^s Kps that I anticipated it to be 
the prelude to a personal assault upon my 
host. Mr. Gerard, however, stood quietly 
stirring the fire, with his eyes fixed firmly 
but calmly on those of Sir Massingberd, 
just as a mad doctor might regard a dan- 
gerous patient, 

" That is a very singular exclamation of 
gratitude,** observed Mr. Gerard, sardoni- 
cally, ** to one who has just performed you 
—or at least yours — so great a service. It 
really seems as though you almost regretted 
that it was performed.** 

A look of deadly hatred had now taken 

the place of all other expressions on the 

baronet's face. It forgot even to wear its 

sneOT. 

" I have been insulted enough, I think, '^ 

said he, with a cahnness more terrible than 
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wrath. " Even as it is, I shall scarcely be 
able to requite you, though, be sure, I will 
do my best. But, with respect to my 
errand, I am come here to see my nephew, 
and that I will do." 

" That you shall not do. Sir Massingberd, 
so surely as this house is mine." 

" And who shall prevent me?" exclaimed 
the baronet, contemptuously measuring his 
foe from head to foot. 

"Not I, sir, indeed," returned Mr. 
Gerard ; " but I will see that my servants 
put you out of doors by force," and as he 
spoke he laid his hand upon the beU. 

" Before night, then, I shall send for 
Marmaduke, and he shall be carried back 
to Fairbum, which, after all, is his proper 
home, and be there nursed." 

" Nursed !" repeated my host, hoarsely. 
" Nursed by the grave-digger, you mean." 

Sir Massingberd turned Hvid and sat 
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down ; then, as one who acts in his sleep, 
he passed his handkerchief once or twice 
across his forehead. " How dare you speak 
such things to me ?'* said he, looking round 
about him. " To hear you talk, one would 
think that I had tried to murder the 
boy." 

"I hiow you did,'' cried Mr. Gterard, 
solemnly, laying his finger upon the baro- 
net's arm. " If your nephew, Marmaduke, 
dies, his blood is on your head.'' 

" On mine ! how on mine ? How, in 
the name of all the devils, could I have 
hindered the lad's horse from running away 
with him ?" 

" I will tell you how. You might have 
suffered Mr. Long to purchase a horse 
for the boy, as he offered to do, and not 
have sent to London for a confirmed run- 
away." 

"He rode it half a dozen times without 
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any harm/* replied Sir Massingberd, sul- 
lenly. 

" Yes, mtli a curb that would have 
tamed a wild horse fresh from the lasso* 
But when you took that curb for the 
keeper's pony, riding with gun in hand for 
the first time in your life — and sent your 
nephew forth upon that devil with a snaffle- 
bridle — ^nay, I have it yonder, sir — don't 
lie ; you calculated that if what you wished 
should happen aJi would be laid to chance* 
A change of bridles is an accident like 
enough to happen; lads are thrown from 
horseback every day. See, I track your 
thoughts like slime. Base ruffian ! rise ; 
begone from beneath this roof, fidse 
coward " 

Sir Massingberd started up lil^ one 
skmg by an adder. 

" Yes, I say coward ! Heavens ! that 
this cceaiw:e should stiQ feel the touch of 
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stame ! Be off, be off* ; molest not any one 
within this house, at peril of your life — 
murderer — ^murderer !'* 

Without a word, without a glance of 
reply. Sir Massingberd seized his hat, and 
hurried from the room, I felt some alarm 
lest he should make some violent effort to 
visit Marmaduke; but Mr. G-erard's coun- 
tenance gave me comfort. He stood quite 
still, listening with grim satisfaction to the 
baronet's retreating footsteps. 

They were heard for an instant striding 
along the floor of the hall, and then were 
exchanged for the sound of his horse's 
hoofs urged to speed along the carriage- 
drive. Sir Massingberd Heath had met for 
once with his match — ^and more. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MR. HAEVET GEEAED. 

So entirely engrossed had I been with the 
action and dialogue of the speakers in the 
preceding scene, that it scarcely struck me 
while it was going on that I had not paid 
for my place in the pit in the usual fashion, 
but was a mere eavesdropper under an 
orange-tree. 

So soon as Sir Massingberd was really 
gone, however, I became conscious of the 
impropriety of my situation, and not wish- 
ing to own what I had done, I stole noise- 
lessly out into the garden, and then re- 
entered the conservatory, and thereby the 
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drawing-room, as though I had been out 
.of sight and hearing all the time. It was 
not quite a chivalrous act; but I do not 
think that the boys of my time, myself 
included, were quite so honourable and 
frank as Mr. Tom Brown describes those 
of the present day to be. There was some- 
thing, moreover, about Mr. Harvey Gerard 
which told me he would have loathed a 
hstener, nor would have been very ready 
to have accepted fear as any excuse for my 
conduct. He was a man of noble bearing, 
nearly six feet in height, and extremely 
well formed. He was dressed in a blue 
lapelled coat, light waistcoat and kerseys, 
and Hessian boots. These last I had not 
seen before upon any person, and I remem- 
ber them well. I think they were the most 
gracefiil covering for the leg that has yet 
been devised, although, I own, they may 
not have been so convenient as the modern 
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knickerbockers. He wore his own grey 
hair — ^which was not very usual with per-, 
sons of his rank of Kfe — and rather long. 
His features were large, but handsome; 
and there was a kind of youthful blandnesa 
about them which gave his fece a most 
agreeable expression in ordinary. When 
excited by passion, however, as I had lately 
seen him, his appearance greatly changed. 
His thin lips parted contemptuously, and 
showed his threatening teeth, while his 
blue eyes, gentle ahnost to dreaminess, 
became blood-streaked, and almost started 
from their sockets. As I now beheld hiTn 
calmly kindling a lamp on the drawing* 
room table, no one could have been a 
greater contrast than himself to the man 
who had just driven Sir Massingberd Heath 
from the room with such a hail-storm of 
invective. 

"Well, young gentleman,'* exclaimed 
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he, cheerfiiUy, "the enemy is repulsed, yon 
see, althougli, I confess, your friend the 
baronet is rather a formidable fellow. He's 
micommonly like Front de Boeuf. I dare- 
say yon have read the new romance of 
* Ivanhoe/ have you not ?" 

"Marmaduke has, sir, I believe," re- 
plied I ; " but I am sorry to say I am no 
great reader." 

" That is not well, Mr. Meredith; youth 
is the time for reading. A knowledge of 
books, if they are sufi&ciently varied, is 
half-way towards the knowledge of men. 
It is true that a student may turn out a 
fool, because he may have been a book- 
worm; but the probability is greater of 
that misfortune befalling one who has been 
*no great reader/ I would not say so 
much, if you were older than you are, axtd 
had not plenty of time before you to redeem 
the past. There is nothing more con- 
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temptible than ignorance ; save, perhaps'* — 
here he sighed — " than knowledge mis- 
applied. What a dangerous villain would 
that man be, for instance, who has just 
been here, had his natural powers been 
cultivated by study. As it is, he rushes 
headlong, like the bull.'' Here he turned 
upon me gaily. " Did he ever toss you, 
my young friend ?" 

"Well, sir," returned I, remembering 
that interview in the churchyard, " he bel- 
lowed at me once a Uttle." 

" Did he, my boy, did he ? — the 
cowardly brute! Well, I've put a ring 
through his nose for a considerable time 
to come, I flatter myself. I like a bull- 
fight. I think I should have made a capital 
matador," cried Mr. Gerard, rubbing his 
hands and laughing. 

" How did you — ^how did you manage 
to ring him, sir?" inquired I, with hesita- 
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tion, for I was curious to see whether Mr. 
(Jerard would make me a confidant of what 
had passed. 

" Oh, I watched him carefoUy — ^never 
took my eyes off him for a moment. When 
he was calm in his white malice, then I 
irritated him by waving my red flag — ^this 
silver-headed brandy-flask put him in a 
horrible rage. When he made his rushes, 
I stood aside, and let him go where he 
would. When he had exhausted himself, I 
stepped in, and gave him the steel. I 
wonder,'* soliloquized Mr. Gterard, aloud,, 
as he slowly paced up and down the room 
— "I wonder if it would be safe to give him 
the coup de grace /*' 

" But," said I, "were you not afi:*aid — " 

" My dear yoimg fi:iend,'* said my host, 

with seriousness, but placing his hand 

kindly upon my shoulder, " an honest man 

should never be afraid of a fellow-creature. 

VOL. I. M 
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'Pear Grod/ it is writteB; bu* even the 
king is only to be honoinred/' 

It is impossible to express the grave . 
and noble air with which Mr» Gerard spoke 
those words : I felt such an affectionate 
aw^e of lii™ firom that moment^ as no otha: 
person has ever insured within, me. 

^^But," contmnjed I^ "sujqposing he 
had iDade a personal assault upo& you : he 
i& perfectly reckless^ and a imich more 
powerftd man, I sho^ild think.'* 

" Very trae^ jxxy jovmg firiend ; and in- 
deed at one time I thought ha would e^r- 
tainly have done it ; that waa whj I placed 
the poker in the fire. It would not have 
been a romantic action ; but so sure as he 
laid finger upon me, I would have played 
BaUie Nicol Jarvie, and * burned a hole in 
him one might put a kail-pat thro«igh.' It 
would have given me genuine plea- 
sure." 
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" Burned a hole in Sir Massingberd !/' 
cried I aghast. 

"Ay^ that would I.. As it was, I 
threatened him with my seapvants ; and had 
he ventured to force his way inta yonder 
room, they should have flogged him» 
though he were ten times Sir Massingbei«L 
Better jnen than ha are often flogged for 
less offences., Did youi hear of Admiral 
Flinthert's funeral at Critt^DLdext a month 
ago or so? You did; and I daresay yon 
were told that he was a good man and a 
brave sailor." 

" So ii was said, indeed^ sir," replied I. 
" Mr. Long attended the funeral out of 
respect, and I believe a great number of 
gentlemen of the county." 

" Yet, for all that, he was a bad man,, 
and a coward," returned Mr. Gerard, his 
voice rising, and his blue eyes flashing with 
indignation. " One part of the naval creed 
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— * U> hate the French ' — ^it is true, he did 
believe, and acted in that faith ; but he 
omitted the other, and the more important, 
* to hate the devil.' He loved and served 
the devil of his own arrogant passions ; he 
made the men miserable over whom he 
ruled; his ship was called the Floating 
Hell. When the carriage of the lord- 
Heutenant had driven away from the 
church, with all its load of sympathy — ^for 
there was nothing else inside it — and the 
coimty gentry were rolling homewards, 
congratulating themselves that they had 
paid due reverence to a gallant officer and 
a friend of order and good government, I 
will tell you what happened. The very 
evening those honoured remains were laid 
in their resting-place, a sailor called at the 
house of old Marks, the sexton, and begged 
to be shown the admiral's coffin. ^ I have 
sailed with him for years,' said he, ^ and I 
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have made right away from Portsmouth on 
pm^ose to do this ; and though I cannot 
see his face, I should like at least to look 
upon that which contains it/ 

" Now, old Marks did not fancy unlock- 
ing the church, and descending into a damp 
vault ; beside which, he had really no right 
to enter the last* home of the Flintherts 
without due occasion. So said he, *I 
cannot admit you to where the admiral 
lies, and certainly not at this hour ; it is 
as much as my place is worth.' 

" Then the sailor, who was as fine and 
hearty-looking a man, said Marks, as need 
be, held up half a sovereign between his 
finger and thumb. * I have been just paid 
off,' said he, * and will gladly give you this 
for your trouble ; while as for your scruples, 
why, don't you think the admiral's family 
here, and all his great friends who came to 
do him honour to-day, would be glad 
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enough that a poor tar should pay a 
humble tribute to his memory ?' 

" * Well/ said Marks, regarding, I dare- 
say, the half-sovereign, rath^ wistfiilly, 
^^what you have just said seems certainly 
to alter the matter. I will take you to the 
^urch, and you shall see the coffin, for the 
vault is not yet sealed/ 

" So they started with a lantern, and 
Marks was for going first to show the way, 
but the sailor went ahead, saying that he 
knew the road bhndfold, for that he had 
been brought up in that neighbourhood, and 
knew it well. 

** * Well,' said old Marks, * I thought I 
reoogmzed something about you, although 
you are much changed in the last twenty 
years. You are WiU Moody, who got into 
trouble with Sir Wentworth Heath about 
poadiing ; only he couldn't quite prove it 
agin you.' 
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*^ * No,* returned the eailor ; * but lie went 
to work by a surer way than ev^n ^e Haw 
— he got me pressed when I went to vieit 
my sister down at Deal.' 

" That, my young friend," observed Mr. 
Geraupd, interrupting himself, "is a method by 
which not only we man our fleet, but rid the 
country of a nximber of obnoxious person's.*'* 

***Yes,' contiaued the sailor, *I was 
pressed ; if it had not been for that I sbodki 
not have sailed under Admiral Fhnthert.' 
He spoke ao more till they had entered the 
church, and had moved away the stone, 
which had been only dropped, and not yet 
fastened over the mouth of the vault. Then 
they descended the steps, and old Marks 
turned his lantern on to the spot where the 

* This sarcasm was founded on literal trnih ; I myself 
remember a time when Englishmen submitted to a sys- 
tem of oppression almost precisely similar to that which 
has of late driven the Poles to insurrection, and enlisted 
for them the sympathies of Europe — namely, a forced 
conscription, the subjects of which are selected. 
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first — that is, the latest — coflSn of the long 
row was lying. *That is the admiral's,* 
said he ; * you may read his name upon the 
silver plate/ 

"William Moody spelled it out aloud, 
so as to be quite sure. * Well,' said he, 
* I will tell you a little story about that 
dead man, and then we will come away.' 

" * Tell us the story when we get home,' 
replied the sexton. 

" * No, no, man ; I will tell it here, else 
you would think ill of me, may be, for what 
I am going to do. Now listen. For a long 
time afb^r I was pressed, I hated and de- 
tested what I had to do, and also those who 
gave me my orders ; but after a bit I got 
more used to the work, and some of the 
officers I learned to like very well, espe- 
cially our captain. I was a strong active 
fellow, without home-ties to think upon and 
sadden me, for mother had other sons to 
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maintain her, and in that respect I was 
luckier than most. There were pressed 
men on board of the same ship, man, whose 
wives and helpless children were starving 
because their bread-winner was taken from 
them, and who knew not whether he was 
dead or alive. However, as I say, I soon 
got used to my new position, and became 
so good a sailor that I was made what is 
called captain of the main-top. When our 
ship was paid off, which was not, however, 
for a long time, I liked the salt water so 
well, that after I had been home for a little, 
I volunteered to serve again. 

" * My next captain was this man who 
lies here. He was as cruel a tyrant as ever 
trod a quarter-deck, and a terror to good 
and bad alike. You could never please him, 
do what you would. If an oflBcer is worth 
his salt at all, he knows and respects those 
men who do their duty well under him. 
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Captain Flinthert knew, but did not respect 
them ; on the contrary, he behaved towards 
them as though he resented some imaginaiy 
claims on their part to his consideration. I 
held in his ship the same position that I 
hdd in the last, for it did not eontaxn a 
mdre a;Ctive sailor. Yet he foiiBd occasion 
— ^I shoaM rather say he made it — to get 
me punished. I swear to you that I had 
not committed even that slight fault whic^ 
he laid to my charge ; if I had done so, it 
was one for which the stopping of a day's 
grog would have been chastisement enough. 
This rufl&an' — here he smote the coflSn witih 
his cleDched hand — * ordered me three 
dozen lashes. Now, I had never been 
flogged yet, and when I went to the cap- 
tain with almost tears in my eyes, and told 
him so, and that I had never even been 
reported for misconduct, he repKed with a 
sneer that I was too good by half, and that 
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itv^asHghtime I diotdd become acquainted 
with the cat-o'-nine taik, **To prevent 
mistakes, yon shuU have it at onoe,'^ said 
he: ** cali np the boatswain's mate." Now, T 
thought to myself, in the pride of my manli- 
n^s and independence, that such a disgrace 
should never happen to William Moody, but 
that I would die first ; so I walked straight 
from that part of the deck where I had been 
speaking with Captain FfinthOTt, and leaped 
fi"om the bulwarks into the sea. I believed 
I tried at first to drown myself, but I was 
a strong swimmer, and nature compdJed 
me presently to strike out. The cry of ** A 
man overboard ! " had caused the boat to 
be lowered at once, and though we had been 
saiUng very fast, I was picked up, not much 
exhausted, and almost in spite of myself. 
As soon as I had got on board, and put on 
dry things, the captain sent for me on deck, 
where I found the boatswain's mate at the 
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grating, and all hands piped for punishment. 
" William Moody,'* said that ruffian in a 
mocking voice, " I had ordered you three 
dozen lashes for a certain offence, but you 
have now committed a much graver one in 
endangering, by your late act, the life of 
one of his majesty's sailors ; you will there- 
fore now receive six dozen instead. Boat- 
swain, do your duty.'* 

" * I was, therefore, tied up and pun- 
ished. I don't think I suffered much at 
the time, although I was laid up in the sick 
ward for long afterwards. I was entirely 
occupied with thoughts of revenge. When 
I was able to get about again. Captain 
Flinthert had got another ship, and was 
away out of my reach. I never met him, 
again, or he would not have lived to the 
age that is inscribed on yonder plate; but as 
soon as I heard that he was dead, I swore 
to come and spit upon the tyrant's coffin.' 
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" Then the sailor suited the action to 
the word, and turned from the dishonoured 
corpse with a lighter step than that with 
which he had approached it ; and old Marks 
followed him from the vault, as he con- 
fessed to me himself, * half frightened out 
of his wits.' '* 

" I do not wonder,'* said I to Mr. Ge- 
rard, "it was a terrible revenge.'* 

"Ay, but how much worse was the 
provocation; from the very man, too, 
placed in authority of him, whose duty was 
to foster, not to oppress him. Verily, they 
that are in honour, and understand not, 
are as the beasts that perish." 

"True," returned I, "but then the 
wretch was dead." 

"Just so, young sir," rephed Mr. 
Gterard, impetuously, " was dead, and never 
felt the insult. The sailor felt both the 
insult and the lashes. How is it that, at 
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your age, you have already learned to be 
the apologist of the rich in high places ?'* 

"Nay, sir, I ?" 

"Yes, ^o%" continued my host with, 
vehemence ; " your pity is for the admiral, 
and does not descend to the captain of the 
maintop. Still," added he, in a nnlder 
tone, '^ I should not judge you harshly, 
even if you so judge others.. You were 
brought up in India, were you not ? where 
in the eyes of the cowering nativBS> to be 
white is to be powerful, and wise» andaU m. 
all — :save to be good. Great heavensj^ 
what a retribution is waiting for us there I" 
Again my host paced the room, but thia 
time rapidlyj^ wildly, and uttering exclama- 
tions like a sibyl inspired by her god. 
" If the nabobs we see here are specimens 
of those who rule the East, Heaven help the 
ruled ! What blindness, what infatuation ! 
Do you know, yoimg man, the very men 
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that QQiM&e revolutions ar& the last to be^ 
lieve in them ?" This was an observation 
so entirely beyond me^ that I govM only 
murmur that sudk waa doubtless ihe case^ 
although I did nc>t remember having heard 
it remarked before. "It is so," continued 
Mr. Gerard, positively,. ** and it always has 
been so. It was so in France. I suppose 
you have^ always been taught toGODsidertha 
French Republicans the vilest and wicked- 
est of men^ and the Bevc^tion to be the mo- 
ther that produced them at one monstrous 
birth. Yes, when the day of reckonib.^ comes, 
and the ruin is undeniable, Democracy, foa> 
sooth, is blamed. The taunt is hurled — 

' " Behold the harvest that. we reap 

From popular gov^nmLent and eqnalitjrY' 

Whereas, in truth, 'tis neither these, nor aught 

Of wild belief ingrafted on their names 

By false philosophy, have caused the woe. 

But a terrific reservoir of guilt 

And ignorance, filled up from age to age. 

That can no longer hold its loathsome charge. 

But bursts, and spreads in deluge through the lad.' 
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High truth embahned in noble verse, yet 
no one heeds. The author of those lines, 
my friend, is the greatest poet in Great 
Britain, and has never possessed an income 
of a hundred pounds a year. They say that 
my Lord Castlereagh has thirty thou- 
sand Stay, do you not hear wheels ? 

That must be Sitwell's gig. I have not the 
patience to see him now. His sycophantic 
officiousness in fetching Sir Massingberd 
was too contemptible. How can a man who 
has two legs given him to stand upright 
upon, persist in groveUing through life 
upon all-fours ? 

* Heaven grant the man some noble nook ; 
For, rest his soul ! he'd rather be 
Genteelly damned beside a duke 
Than saved in vulgar company.' 

Do you receive him, Mr. Meredith; and 
tell him from me that it is no thanks to 
him that his patient is yet ahve. Now 
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that the siege is raised, I will just step in 
and see how the lad is getting on/' 

My host had left the room only a few 
seconds when Dr. Sitwell entered it. 

"My dear young friend I" exclaimed 
he, in an excited manner, " what on earth 
has happened to Sir Massingberd Heath ? 
He very nearly rode me down ten minutes 
ago oil Crittenden Common; and when I 
inquired after his nephew, he replied — 
Well, I cannot repeat the exact words, be- 
cause they are so excessively shocking. 
Why, he must be out of his mind with 
grief ! I trust he did nothing impetuous, 
nothing that is to be regretted, here ?" 

"No, sir," replied I; "he did not, 
thanks to our good host, who withstood all 
his attempts to see his nephew. It was, 
however, most indiscreet of you to send 
him hither. Mr. Harvey Gerard was ex- 
ceedingly anijLoyed by your doing so." 

VOL. I. N 
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** My dear young friend/* observed Dr. 
Sitwell, sinking his voice to a confidential 
whisper, *' Mr. Harvey Gerard is annoyed 
at many things which would give most sen- 
sible persons a great deal of pleasure. He 
would as soon admit a rattle-snake within 
his doors as a man of title, unless, indeed, 
it be his friend, Sir Charles Wolseley. By 
the by, it is to Sir Charles that my dear 
patient, Mr. Broadacres, is indirectly in- 
debted for his wound. If Sir Charles had 
not convened that revolutionary meeting at 
Bangton, Mr. Broadacres would not have 
had to read the Riot Act, and eventually 
got shot by mistake by his own men. It is 
denied by the government, I perceive, that 
baU was fired by the troops at the first dis- 
charge; but between ourselves such was 
certainly the case ; for I extracted the bul- 
let from poor Mr. B. myself, and he has had 
to lie upon his face ever sinqe. Good hea- 
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ymis> sir, what a position for a man whose 
familj came in with the Conqueror V 

** Is this Sir Charles Wolseley, then, of 
whom one reads so much in the papers, a 
friend of Mr. Gerard's ?" said I. " I haye 
heard Mr. Long remark that he was a very 
dangerous man.** 

" So he is, sir. He'U be hung some day, 
as sure as he Hyes. And the gentleman 
in whose house we stand is tarred with the 
same brush. It's twrible to think of. 
^^y> do you know, Mr. Meredith, that Mr. 
Harvey Gerard goes the length** — ^here thb 
doctor looked about him to be sure that 
we were alone, and placiQg his lips close to 
my ear, whispered solemnly, " of wearing 
a white hat !'* 

"Gracious goodness," returned I, 
"why shouldn't he? My father always 
wears a white hat in India." 

"Yes ; but let me tell you this, India is 
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not England," observed the doctor, sagaci- 
ously. *^A white hat here is the badge of Ea- 
dicalism. Republicanism, Atheism — ^I don't 
say that Mr. Gerard is a downright atheist, 
but he's a sectary, and that's nearly as 
bad. And hark ye, I know this for certain : 
the only reason why Henry Hunt himself 
is not hand and glove with our friend is 
this, that when Hunt was trie^d for his life 
for sedition, he came into the dock, like a 
prudent man, with a black hat, and that is 
the one act of caution and good sense for 
which Mr. Gerard has never forgiven him.*' 



CHAPTER X. 

LOVE THE LIFEGIVEE. 

It was about foiir o'clock in the morniiig, 
or nearly twelve hours after his frightful 
fall, that Marmaduke Heath first woke to 
consciousness. Mr. Long and myself were 
passing the night in his apartment, which 
was a very roomy one, my tutor upon a 
sofit, and I in a comfortable arm-chair. I 
had begged that for that once at least it 
should be so, for I knew the dear lad would 
like to set his eyes upon me when he first 
opened them. Dr. Sitwell and his assistant, 
both agreed that if he woke at all from his 
heavy stertorous slumber, it would be in his 
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sane mind ; and it was so. Mr. Long was 
asleep, but I bad so mucb to tbink about in 
tbe occurrences and disclosures of tbe pre- 
ceding evening, tbat slumber had refused 
to visit me. 

I was as unused as bappy youtb in 
general is to sleeplessness. I did not know 
at tbat time wbat it is to lay bead upon 
pillow only to tbink upon tbe morrow with 
a brain tbat has done its day's work, and 
would fain be at rest ; or worse, only to let 
the past re-enact itself under the wearied 
^eMs; to watch the long procession of 
vanished forms again fill the emptied scenes, 
and yet to be conscious of their unreality. 
How different in this respect alone is the 
experience of age and youth, and again of 
poverty and competence ! A young man in 
tol^*able circumstances, and who does not 
chance to be a sportsman, may never have 
seen the sun rise, tbat commonest of splen- 
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did spectacles to all men of humble station. 
Tor my own part, I had never done so in 
England until the occasion of which I speak, 
and I remember it very particularly. The 
weary time spent in listening to the various 
noises of the house, now to those conse- 
quent upon the retiring to rest of its in- 
mates, and then to those more mysterious 
ones which do not begin till afterwards — 
the crickets on the hearth, the mice in the 
wainscot, the complaining of chairs and 
wardrobes, and the clocks, which discourse 
in quite another feishion than they do in the 
day. The slow hours consumed in watch- 
ing the rushlight spots, first on the floor 
and then on the wall, and at last exchanged 
for the cool grey dawn, stealing in through 
cranny and crack, and showing my com- 
panions still in the land of dreams ; later 
yet the drowsy crowing of cocks, and pre- 
sently, as the Hght grows and grows, not- 
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withstanding shutter and curtain, the inde- 
scribably welcome song of the early robin, 
the busy chirping of the house-sparrow, 
followed by the whole tuneful choir of birds ; 
then the lowing of cattle in the distance, 
and the distant barking of the watch-dog, 
so strangely different from that sad and 
solitary howl with which the same animal 
breaks the awful stillness of the night. 
About foTu*, I say, as I looked for the 
thousandth time towards Marmaduke's 
bed, I saw him sitting up supporting him- 
self on his elbow, and pushing his other 
hand across his brow, as if trying to call to 
mind where he was. In an instant I was 
at his bedside. " Marmaduke, I am here," 
said I ; " Peter Meredith.*' 

" I am not at Fairbum Hall, am I ?'* 
asked he, in a hoarse whisper. 

"No, Marmaduke, you are amongst 
friends." 
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" Then he is not here/' gasped he — 
" nowhere near." 

" He is miles away, my fiiend, and he 
will never come under this roof." 

" Thank Heaven — thank Heaven 1" 
cried the poor boy, sinking back upon the 
pillow; "it was only a dreadftd dream, 
then. I shall die happy." 

" You need not talk of dying, Marma- 
duke. On the contrary, let us hope you are 
about to begin a life unshadowed, natural, 
without fear." 

" No, Peter, I must die. I feel that ; 
but what is death to what I have been 
dreaming ? Do you remember that poem 
which came down in the box of books, from 
Mr. Clint, last week, about a wretched man 
that was boimd upon a wild horse and sent 
adriffc in the Ukraine?" And then he re- 
peated with some difficulty — 
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" * HOiw fiist we fled, awaj, away, 
And I could neither sigh, nor pray, 
And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser's bristling mane, 
But snorting still with rage and fear, 
He flew upon his far oareer ; 
At times I almost thought indeed. 
He must have slackened in his speed ; 
But no; my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might, 
And mCTely like a spur became.' 

Well, Peter, that was I. But instead of 
the wolves which followed upon his track, 
it was my uncle Massingberd who followed 
me. He had chosen to kill me as the 
Count Palatine would have killed Mazeppa, 
but he wanted also to see it done. 

* AU through the night I heard his feet. 
Their stealing rustling step repeat.' ^ 

Great Heaven, I hear them now P' 

" Nay, Marmaduke, it is only I, your 
old tutor," said Mr. Long, tenderly, who 
had not been able to leave his sofa entirely 
without noise. " You must not give way 
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to these fancies; you had a fall from 
Panther, that is all." 

" Ay," returned the poor boy, " it was 
Panther, only I thought he was a wild 
horse, and not my pony at all. 

* But though my cwds were wet with gore. 
Which oozing through my limbs ran o'er ; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fiercer far than flame ;' 

that was nothing; nothing to the know- 
ledge that that man was close behind. 
Now that I am awake, I feel bruised from 
head to heel, my bones ache, my head seems 
as though it were about to burst, but that 

is nothing to " the poor lad could not 

finish the sentence, but exclaimed with 
piteous vehemence — "do, Mr. Long, do 
promise me that I shaU never see him 
more." 

" You shall never see him more, if I 
can help it," returned my tutor, with un- 
usual energy. " Yes, I think I can promise 
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that you never shall/' I well knew that so 
cautious a man as Mr. Long , would not 
have said so much without fiill warrant ; 
it was evident to me at once that he had 
heard from Mr. Gerard all that had passed 
between that gentleman and the baronet in 
the 'drawing-room, and was now determined 
to act with vigour in Marmaduke's behalf. 
Perhaps the coincidence of the lad*s dream 
with what had in fact occurred, may have 
helped my tutor's decision, but now that he 
had once passed his word, I felt sure that 
he would stand by Marmaduke to the last. 

The sick boy seemed to feel this too, 
for he uttered many expressions of grati- 
tude and contentment, while he kept fast 
hold of his new protector's hand. 

" But mind, Marmaduke, you must now 
make haste and get well, and not give way 
to despondency about yourself. I am going 
for the doctor, who is sleeping in the house, 
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and whom I promised to call as soon as you 
awoke; and, Peter, don't you let him talk 
too much. For a boy like that to talk of 
death," added Mr. Long, aloud, as he drew 
on his slippers, "is to go half-way to 
meet it/' 

Marmaduke smiled feebly at this re- 
mark of his unconscious tutor's, and when 
he had left the room, observed, " There is 
no need of any doctors ; this is my death- 
bed, Meredith, I know.'* 

" Marmaduke,'* replied I, gravely, "I 
wiU not listen to such dreadful things ; it 
is wrong, it is wicked, it will do you harm." 

** No, Peter, there is nothing dreadftd 
in the thing I. mean, and it seems to soothe 
me when I speak of it. Since I have been 
ill, I have had a sign that tells me I must 
go. We shall not grow up together to be 
friends through life, as we had planned. I 
shall watch you perhaps — ^I hope I shall — 
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Mid be liappy in your happiness, but you 
will soon forget me. There will be a thou- 
sand things for you to think of; there have 
been such even now for you while I — it seems 
hard, does it not, Peter, that I should have 
grown up under the shadow of that man, 
and never fdt the Sunshine ? They say 
that boyhood is tibe blithest time of life, 
but I have never been a boy. I think I 
could almost tell him, if he stood here now, 
how he has poisoned my young life> and 
sent me to the grave without one pleasant 
memory to moisten my dying eyes. Yes, 
my friend, dying. I have seen a vision in 
the night far too sweet and fear not to have 
"been sent from heaven itself. If th^:^e in- 
deed be angels, such was she. They say 
the Heaths have always ghastly warnings 
when tiieir hour is come, but this was 
surely a gentle messenger. I close my 
eyes and see that smik once more.'' 
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"Has she hair of golden brown ?" in- 
quired I, gravely, " and hazel eyes, large 
and pitifiil, and does she smile sad and 
sweet as though one's pain would soon be 
over?" 

** That is she, that is she,'* exclaimed 
Marmaduke, eagerly, while from his heavy 
eyehds the light flashed forth as from a 
thunder-cloud; *^ oh, tell me who and what 
she is !" 

" Her name is Lucy Gerard," repKed I, 
quietly, " and we are, at this moment, in 
her fiither*s house.'* 

Marmaduke's mention of her smile had 
revealed to me the secret alike of dream 
and vision. He must have been dimly 
conscious of the catastrophe that had 
occurred to him throughout, although he 
had confiised himself, poor fellow, with 
Mazeppa, and the daughter of our host 
with a vision from the skies. His eyes 
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were now closed, and with features as pale 
as the pillow on which he lay, he was re- 
peating to himself her name as though it 
were a prayer. 

" Marmaduke,'* said I, " we will talk 
no more, since it exhausts you thus; I 
hear Mr. Long returning with the doctor, 
be of good heart, and keep your thoughts 
from dwelling ^" 

"Yes," interrupted he, as though he 
would prevent the very mention of that 
grisly king of whom he had been but now 
conversing so famiharly, " I wiU, I will. It 
would indeed be bitter to die now.^' 



CHAPTER XI. . 

WOOING BY PEOXY. 

The medical report of Marmaduke Heath 
was more than cheering ; it was confident. . 
" One of the very best features of that 
young man's case is this," said Dr. Sitwell, 
" he does not give way. Foolish youths of 
his age wiU sometimes^, as it were, fall in 
love with Death, until it is absolutely close 
beside them, poor fellows, when they shrink 
from him Kke the best of us." 

" You should rather say the worst of 
us. Dr. Sitwell," observed my tutor. 

" WeU, sir, as far as my experience 
goes," returned the doctor, cheerfully, 
" and I have * assisted,' as Mr. Gerard here 

VOL. I, 
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were now closed, and with features as pale 
as the pillow on whicli he lay, he was re- 
peating to himself her name as though it 
were a prayer. 

"Marmaduke," said I, "we will talk 
no more, since it exhausts you thus; I 
hear Mr. Long returning with the doctor, 
be of good heart, and keep your thoughts 
from dwelling ■*' 

"Yes," interrupted he, as though he 
would prevent the very mention of that 
grisly king of whom he had been but now 
conversing so famiharly, " I will, I will. It 
would indeed be bitter to die now.^' 



CHAPTER XI. . 

WOOING BY PROXY. 

The medical report of Marmaduke Heath 
was more than cheering ; it was confident. 
" One of the very* best features of that 
young man's case is this,'* said Dr. Sitwell, 
" he does not give way. Foolish youths of 
his age will sometimes', as it were, faU in 
love with Death, until it is absolutely close 
beside them, poor fellows, when they shrink 
from him like the best of us." 

" You should rather say the worst of 
us, Dr. Sitwell," observed my tutor. 

" Well, sir, as far as my experience 
goes," returned the doctor, cheerftdly, 
" and I have * assisted,' as Mr. Gerard here 
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were now closed, and witli features as pale 
as the pillow on wliicli lie lay, lie was re- 
peating to himself her name as though it 
were a prayer. 

" Marmaduke," said I, " we will talk 
no more, since it exhausts you thus; I 
hear Mr. Long returning with the doctor, 
be of good heart, and keep your thoughts 
from dwelling ^^ 

"Yes," interrupted he, as though he 
would prevent the very mention of that 
grisly king of whom he had been but now 
conversing so famiUarly, " I wiU, I will. It 
would indeed be bitter to die now.^' 



CHAPTER XL . 

WOOING BY PROXY. 

The medical report of Marmaduke Heath 
was more than cheering ; it was confident. 
" One of the very best features of that 
yoimg man's case is this," said Dr. Sitwell, 
." he does not give way. Foolish youths of 
his age will sometimes^, as it were, fall in 
love with Death, until it is absolutely close 
beside them, poor fellows, when they shrink 
from him Hke the best of us.'* 

" You should rather say the worst of 
us, Dr. Sitwell," observed my tutor. 

" Well, sir, as far as my experience 
goes," returned the doctor, cheerfiilly, 
" and I have * assisted,' as Mr. Gerard here 
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were now closed, and with features as pale 
as tlie pillow on which he lay, he was re- 
peating to himself her name as though it 
were a prayer. 

" Marmaduke," said I, " we will talk 
no more, since it exhausts you thus; I 
hear Mr. Long returning with the doctor, 
be of good heart, and keep your thoughts 
from dwelling ■*' 

"Yes," interrupted he, as though he 
would prevent the very mention of that 
grisly king of whom he had been but now 
conversing so famiUarly, " I wiU, I will. It 
would indeed be bitter to die now J' 



CHAPTER XI. . 

WOOING BY PROXY. 

The medical report of Marmaduke Heath 
was more than cheering ; it was confident. . 
" One of the very* best features of that 
young man's case is this," said Dr. Sitwell, 
" he does not give way. Foolish youths of 
his age will sometimes^, as it were, fall in 
love with Death, until it is absolutely close 
beside them, poor fellows, when they shrink 
from him Kke the best of us." 

" You should rather say the worst of 
us, Dr. Sitwell," observed my tutor. 

" Well, sir, as far as my experience 
goes," returned the doctor, cheerfiilly, 
" and I have * assisted,* as Mr. Gerard here 
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will have it, at the demise of many per- 
sons of the very first respectability, few 
of us are apt to welcome death; the 
majority, contrary to what is vulgarly be- 
lieved, pay him no sort of attention what- 
soever." 

"And yet,'* remarked Mr. Harvey 
Gerard, slily, "he came over tefore the 
Conqueror, and possesses a considerable 
amount of land all over the country." 

" True, sir, true," replied the doctor, 
gravely ; " and those are attributes which 
should always command respect. With 
regard, however, to our yoimg patient, he 
seems determined, notwithstanding his 
suflFerings, to be cheerfiil, and bear up. I 
have told him how essential it is to do so, 
and the young gentleman is most reason- 
able, I am sure. * I do not want to die, I 
wish to live,' were his very words — a most 
satisfactory and sensible state of mind. 
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Fairbum Hall — ^he did not say this, but I 
knew what was passing throngh his brain 
quite well — ^Fairbum Hall, and one of the 
oldest baronetcies in the krugdom, are 
something to hve for — ^that is a great point 
in cases of this kind." 

I am sure I felt thankful and glad to 
hear this account of mj dear friend ; yet I 
could not hdp wishing that Dr. Sitwell 
had been as correct in the cause of Marma- 
duke's cliDging to life, as in the fact itself. 
For I too was stricken with love for Lucy 
Gerard, and would have laid down my life 
to kiss her finger tip. It is the fashion 
now to jeer at that which is called First 
Love, as though affection were not worth 
having until it has first exhausted itself 
upon a score of objects ; nay, perhaps, the 
thing itself is as extinct as the Dodo. In 
my day, however, the Great Three-Hun- 
dred-a-Year Marriage-Question was not 
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yet broaclied, and gentlemen did not com- 
plainingly publish their rejections at the 
hands of the fair sex iq the " Times" news- 
paper. Nearly half a century has passed 
over my head siQce the time of which I 
write, and has not spared its snows, and 
yet, I swear to you, my old heart glows 
again, and on my withered cheek there 
comes a blush as I call, to miad the time 
when first I met that pure and fair young 
girl. 

The worship of a lad is never lasting, 
it is said, although I know not upon what 
authority — society .so seldom permitting 
the experiment to be made, that the dictum 
can hardly be established ,; but while it does 
last, at least, how clear and steady is the 
incense ! how honest is the devotion ! how 
complete the sacrifice ! Since I have been 
an old fogey, it has been confided to me by 
more than one ancient flirt that they still 
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experience a rapture when they chance to 
catch the affection of a boy. They are 
kinder to him than they are to older men ; 
they let him down easy ; they respect the 
infatuation which they themselves have 
long lost the power of entertaining. How 
delicious, then, must such a conquest be to 
a maiden of seventeen ! I claim for myself 
the possession of no tenderer nor truer 
feelings than other lads, but I know that 
a queen might have accepted the heart- 
homage which I paid to Lucy Gerard. And 
never was fealty more disinterested. I 
have written down not a Kttle to my dis- 
credit ; let me then say this much in my 
own favour. From the moment that Mar- 
maduke Heath spoke to me as he did, upon 
his bed of sickness, of our host's daughter, 
I determined within myself not only to 
stand aside, and let him win her if he could, 
but to help him by all means within my 
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power. If he lived for her alone, should I 
endeavour to slay him? If a promise, 
however distant, of a bright and happy 
fiiture seemed at length to be held out for 
him whose life had been so saddened and 
so bitter, should I strive to make it void ? 
I could not afford to lose her ; no. I would 
have given all that I had in the world to 
hear her whisper, "I love you;" I would 
have beggared myself, I say, for those mere 
words ; but could fee, poor lad, afford the 
loss of her so well ? 

Doubtless, in modem eyes, we both 
appear mere foolish victims of calf-love; 
green hobbardy-hoys, dazzled with the first 
flutter of a petticoat. As for me, let it be so 
received, and welcome, although, my young 
male readers, this is to be said. You never 
saw Lucy Gerard. Otherwise you would 
wonder little at my — ^well, at my poor folly. 
But with respect to Marmaduke, it must 
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be admitted that liis was not an ordinary- 
case. Althougli a boy in years, lie had long 
been sitting on the shores of old romance, 
and had probably more of the divine faculty 
for Love within him than all the ardent 
sonls of five-and-thirty put together, who 
are at this moment turning their eyes about 
them for a suitable young person with 
whose income to unite their own. Since 
his mother died, he had scarcely beheld ^ 
virtuous woman, with the exception of dear 
Mrs. Myrtle, the housekeeper at the Rec- 
tory, whose appearance was calculated to 
excite respect rather than the sentimental 
emotions ; and now he had suddenly been 
brought &ce to face with one whose equal 
for form and feature, for gentleness and 
graciousness, for modesty and courage, 
these eyes have never yet beheld. I have 
done. There shall be no more ecstasies, 
reader ; an old man thanks you that you 
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have borne with his doting garrulity even 
thus long. 

Since the days of Earl Athelwold, and 
probably long before them, the wooing by 
proxy has been held to be a perilous under- 
taking ; we cannot take the fingers of a fair 
lady within our own, and say, " This is 
not my hand at all/* as though we were 
Bishop Berkeley ; or stiU more, " This is 
somebody else's hand," which it manifestly 
is not. K credit is to be given to such 
protestations at all, there is no knowing 
where to stop ; and yet we must be doing 
something tender, or we are not performing 
our duty as deputy. But how tenfold are 
the dangers of this enterprise, when the 
delegate of another has at one time contem- 
plated performing the mission in question 
upon his own account. Of this peril — 
although fiilly determined to speak a good 
word for Marmaduke — ^I was well aware ; I 
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even considered within myself whether it 
would not be safer, upon the whole, to return 
at once to Fairburn Eectory, lest I should do 
my fiiend an involuntary wrong. Yes, I 
was walking in the garden at the Dovecot 
after breakfast, considering this, when I 
came upon Lucy Gerard herself, and flight 
became impossible to me, being mortal. I 
was pacing a winding path that ran besidp 
the lawn, but was hidden from it by a glit- 
tering wall of laurel, and lo 1 there she stood, 
unconscious of my advent, beside — ^what ? 
a statue? a sun-dial? No, a rose-tree, 
striving upwards by help of a little cross of 
white marble. Her face was westward, so 
that the morning sun shone like a glory on 
the wealth of hair that rippled down her 
shoulders : beside her indoor garments she 
wore only a little braided apron, fiill of 
pockets that held scissors, pruning-knife, 
the thing which is called "bass" I believe, 
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and other horticultural weapons, and on her 
head the tiniest straw-hat, with a brim 
obviously intended to shelter more than 
one — a perfect garden-saint; and at her 
prayers ! for while I looked, she knelt upon 
the grass-border (to shake some insect from 
a rose, I at first thought, or remove a faded 
leaf), and so, with bowed head, remained 
for several minutes. When she arose, and 
saw me hesitating whether to advance or 
retreat, she blushed a little, but in her usual 
quiet tone begged me not to be disturbed. 
" You could not know that this is forbidden 
ground here ; it was my fault, who ought 
to have told you ; our own folks all know it, 
and so few guests ever come to the Dovecot, 
that it never struck me, Mr. Meredith, to 
give you a Trespass notice.'* 

" But since I am here. Miss Gerard, and 
the intrusion has been made — ^most inno- 
cently, I assure you — ^may I not be suffered 
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to satisfy what, believe me, is not a mere 
vulgar curiosity ?'' 

" I do not tliink/' returned ihe young 
lady, with some hesitation, "that my father 
would object to your knowing onr little 
secret; you are going to remain with us 
some time, he hopes, and — ^yes, I am sure 
you will respect what with us is held so 
secret. This cross and rose-tree are set 
above my little sister's grave. See, that is 
what we used to call her — Little Ella, 
She of whom I spoke to you in the drawing- 
room yesterday." 

I daresay my stupid face exhibited more 
of astonishment than sympathy. No won- 
der, thought I, that the doctor called Mr. 
Gerard a sectary, and that Mr. Long was so 
cold and distant in his manner 1 

"You seem surprised, Mr. Meredith, 
that my father should have acted thus — 
should have placed the tomb of his dear 
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child where he can always come to weep and 
pray at it, and not amid the long dank 
grasses in Crittenden churchyard. Is it so 
very rare a thing to bury those we love 
elsewhere than in a churchyard ?" 

" I only know one other instance," said 
I, "and that is in the Heath family." 

" Indeed," replied Miss Gerard, gravely, 
moving away as though not wishing to 
converse of ordinary things in that sacred 
neighbourhood, " I trust we have but little 
in common with them.'' 

" Truly, I can scarcely imagine that you 
and they are of the same species," rephed I, 
with irrepressible admiration, " you who do 
not even know what wickedness is !" 

" What ! I ? Oh, but I am sometimes 
very, very wicked, I assm^e you," replied 
Miss Gerard. She looked so serious, nay, 
so sad, that I could have taken up her little 
hand and kissed it, there and then, to com- 
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fort her. But would such a course of con- 
duct assist poor Marmaduke ? thought I, 
and fortunately in time. 

" There is one of the Heath family," 
said I, " at all events, whose good quaUties 
will go far to atone for the shortcomings of 
his adversaries, if he only lives to exercise 
them.'* 

That "if he only lives'* I considered to 
be very diplomatic ; it was enlisting a ten- 
der sympathy for his perilous condition to 
start with. 

"Dr. Sitwell says that there is little 
danger," replied Miss Gerard, quietly. 

" I know better," observed I, confiden- 
tially ; "his Ufe or death hangs upon a 
thread, a chance." 

" Good heavens ! Mr. Meredith, what 
can you mean ? The brain, we are assured, 
is quite uninjured." 

"My dear Miss Gerard," returned I, 
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•^-it is not his brain that is affected ; it is his 
heart. His recovery, I am positively cer- 
tain, depends upon yau/* 

" Upon me ! Mr. Meredith ?" replied 
she, while a blush sprung from neck to fore- 
head on the instant, as thou^ a white rose 
should becomea red one — " upon ms V^ 

" Yes, dear young lady ; that is, upon 
you and your good father. This lad will 
find here, for the first time in his young life, 
peace and tenderness — ^a new existence, if 
you only choose, will expand around him, 
such as he has never even dreamt of. I do 
not ask you to be kind to him, for you cannot 
be otherwise than kinti ; but consider his 
sad condition — fatherless, motherless, and 
having for his only relative a wretch whose 
atrocity is unspeakable, what reason has he 
to'wish for life ? But you, you may teach 
him to feel that existence has something else 
to offer than sorrow, and shame, and fear." 
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. "Alas, sir ! I am nothing," returned 
Miss Gerard. " But if your friend desire a 
teacher to whooooi fear and shame are un- 
known, and whom sorrow has rendered 
wisej, not sad, he will find one in my dear 
fiither. Oh, Mr. Meredith, if you knew him 
as I know him, how tender he is as well as 
strong, you would go straight to him I 
What I have of help within me, if I have 
anything, is derived from him alone." 

"There are some maladies,'* said I, 
" against which not the most skilftd physi- 
cian can avail without a gentle nurse to 
smooth the pillow. I am sure I need say 
no more, except to assure you that what^ 
ever kind offices you may bestow upon 
Marmadnke Heath, will not be wasted upon 
an unworthy object. He is most honour- 
able, generous, warm-hearted " 

" And very fortunate,'* interrupted Miss 
Gerard, cordially, "in having a friend 
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to be thus enthusiastic for him in his ab- 
sence !" 

Her eyes sparkled with pleasure ; and 
she held out her hand frankly as she 
spoke. I took it, and pressed it for an 
instant. A shock of joy passed through my 
frame; my whole being trembled with 
ecstasy. Passion took me by storm, and 
for one glorious moment held the very 
citadel of my soul ; but it was for the last 
time, believe me,Marmaduke, the last time in 
aU my life. Fifty years have come and gone, 
with their full share of pleasure and pain, 
but have never brought a moment of bhss 
like that, nor such icy despair as the thought 
of thee, my friend, caused to succeed it ! 

I write not in self-praise. I was not so 
mad as to suppose that Lucy Gerard would 
have ever stooped to love Peter Meredith 
when once she had known Marmaduke 
Heath. If he had so endeared himself to 
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me, a selfish boy, wlio knew not half his 
gifts, or, at least, knew not how to value 
them — ^that I thus rudely broke my own 
brief love-dream for his sake, would he not 
draw her towards him, laden with all her 
wealth of heart and brain, as the moon 
draws the wave ! It was so afterwards ; 
but I knew it then, as though it had already 
been. Yet, Marmaduke, yet I gave you 
something, for it was all I had, when I laid 
at your feet, to form a stepping-stone for 
you, my own heart. You trod upon it, my 

dear and faithftil friend But, thank 

heaven ! you never knew that you did so. 
I wonder whether Lucy ever knew ! 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE COTJNCIL OP WAB. 

On the second morning after our arrival at 
the Dovecot, Mr. Long called me into 
the dining-room, where I found Mr. Gerard 
and a third gentleman, who had come down 
by the night-mail, as I understood, from 
London. Although, I should think, not 
less than seventy years of age, he was 
dressed in the height of the then prevailing 
mode. He wore a snuff-coloured coat, the 
tails of which trailed from his chair upon 
the ground, whenever he was so fortimate 
as not to be sitting upon them ; the brass 
buttons at his back were nearly as large as 
the handles of an ordinary chest of drawers. 
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A bunch of seals, each about the size of 
that pecuhar to the Lord ffigh ChaneelLor 
of Great Britain, dangled from his fob* 
His pantaloons, which seemed to have 
shrunk in the washing, set off ar pair of 
legs thaii were still not uncomely; but 
what was most remarkable was an 
enormous muslin cravat, which, in com- 
bination with the ruffles of his shirt, gave 
him the aspect of a pouter pigeon. Un- 
accustomed as I then was to the toilet of 
persons of distinction, Mr. Clint of Russell 
Square — for he it was — made a very strong 
impression upon me. As the fiimily lawyer 
of the Heaths, and one who had always 
greatly interested himself in Marmaduke, 
he had been sent for by my tutor to give 
his opinion as to what steps should be 
taken respectrag the fixture disposal of the 
poor lad. I guessed by his grave fece 
that he had been put in possession, not 
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only of all that had happened through the 
agency of Sir Massingberd, but of all that 
had been designed to happen. 

"If you have any doubt still remaining, 
Mr. Clint, as to the propriety of removing 
Marmaduke Heath from the custody of his 
uncle,'* observed my tutor, aft^r introduc- 
ing me to this venerable beau, " I think 
this gentleman can dissipate it. Now, 
Peter, tell us, in confidence, what sort of 
footing do you consider your young friend 
and Sir Massingberd to stand upon ; are 
they good " • 

" Stop, stop, Mr. Long,'* interrupted 
the lawyer, taking an enormous pinch of 
snufi* from a silver-box, and holding up his 
laden fingers in a prohibitory manner ; "we 
must not have any leading questions if you 
please. Mr. Meredith, it is most important 
that you state to us the truth, without mi- 
tigation or exaggeration. You heard your 
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tutor's first inquiry, wliich was a most 
correct one. How does Mr. Marmaduke 
Heath stand with respect to his uncle ?** 

"Well, sir," said I quietly, "he stands, 
as it were, upon the brink of a deep river, 
with his back towards a person who is 
bent upon pushing him in." 

A total silence ensued upon this remark. 
Mr. Long and Mr. Gerard interchanged 
very meaning glances. 

" Very good," returned the lawyer 
coolly, administering half the snuff to his 
nose, and dropping the other half among 
his shirt-ruffles. " That is a form of 
speech, I suppose, by which you would 
imply that Marmaduke is afi:aid of his 
uncle ?" 

" Very much," said I ; " afraid of his 
Ufe." 

"And you have had no previous con- 
versation upon this subject with either of 
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these gentlemen, that is — ^you must forgiye 
me if I press tliis somewhat hardly — they 
have never asked yom* opinion on the matter 
before ?" 

" Certainly not, sir/' 

" You are speaking, too, . I conclude 
from your own observation of course, from 
your own knowledge of Mr. Marmadiike 
Heath's sentiments and position, and not 
from any hearsay rumour ?" 

" I am perfectly convinced, Mr. Clint," 
returned I gravely, " that Sir Massingberd 
Heath wishes to get rid of his nephew, and 
that Marmaduke knows it." 

" Then Sir Massingberd shaU be gra- 
tified," observed Mr. Gerard, with energy ; 
" he shall get rid of him from this day." 

" Stop, stop, my dear sir," interposed 
the lawyer. " Even supposing that aU this 
is true, both the facts that I have received 
firom you and Mr. Long, and the surmises 
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entertamed by this young gentleman, we 
are still only at tlie threshold of the mat- 
ter. From the manner in which Sir Mas- 
siQgberd expressed himself when he wrote 
to me to demand the custody of the boy, 
and from his whole conduct since, I am 
certain that he will not give up his position 
as guardian without a severe struggle. 
We must steadily look our difficulties in the 
face. Supposing that, having been assured 
of Marmaduke's convalescence, he should 
send a post-chaise over here next week, or 
the week after, with a note, insisting upon 
his immediate return to Fairbum Park, 
what is to be done then ?" 

"I should send the post-chaise back 
again,*' returned Mr. Grerard, cahnly, " with 
the verbal reply, that Mr. Marmaduke was 
not coming." 

" But suppose he wrote to Marmaduke 
himself?" 
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" The reply would come from me all the 
same, Mr. Clint/' 

" But if Sir Massingberd appeals to the 
law?" 

- "He dare not!'* exclaimed my host; 
" his audacity, great as it is, stops short of 
that. If he did, as sure as the sun is 
shining, I would meet him with the charge 
of attempted murder/' 

Mr. Clint took out of his other coat- 
tail a second snuff-box, which he never 
made use of except in cases of great emer- 
gency. "You are prepared to go that 
length, are you?" 

"I am, sir," returned Mr. Gerard, firmly. 

" You have not a shadow of foimda- 
tion for such an assertion," pursued Mr-, 
Clint, reflectively. " The slander will be 
pronounced malicious ; you will be cast in 
swingeing damages." 

"That is possible," remarked my 
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host; "but there, nevertheless, will be 
such revelations of SirMassingberd's mode 
of life, as may well cause the chancellor to 
reflect whether Fairbum Hall is a fitting 
educational estabUshment for a minor." 

"John Lord Bldon is not an asce- 
tic " 

" I know it, sir,-** broke forth Mr. 
Gerard; "I am well aware that he is a 
heartless scoundrel^ as dissipated, as dis- 
honest, and " 

" Sir,'* interrupted Mr. Chnt, with irri- 
tation. " I will not listen to such mad 
words. You may utter them, of com^se, 
in your own house, but not to me. This 
is the talk of those who would subvert all 
authority." 

"They are not afraid to speak evil of 
dignities,'* murmured my tutor. 

"I do not speak evil of dignities, my 
dear sir, but only of the rogues who 
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fill them/' exclaiined Mr. Gerard, laugliiiig. 
'* However, I beg your pardon, gentlemen; 
the remark escaped me quite involuntarily. 
You are aware, Mr. Olint, that my Lord 
Eldon is not absolutely an ascetic." 

"I was about to say, sir," observed 
the old lawyer stiffly, " that his lordship is 
not so tenderly aliVe to the necessity of 
moral training as some of his Mends 
would wish, and he has a strong respect 
for natural authority. He would lean, 
therefore, towards Sir Massingberd's view 
of the question — ^with whom; indeed, he is 
personally not unacquainted — and be in- 
duced to palliate his way of life." 

" Sadder than orphans, yet not father- 
less, are those in Eldon's charge," mur- 
mured Mr. Grerard. " Still," continued 
he, in a louder tone, " the charge of at- 
tempted murder, Mr. Clint, would have this 
effect, that even if Marmaduke were recon- 
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signed to his uncle's care— wkicli Heaven 
forbid — ^the eyes of the world would be 
upon Sir MassingbOTd, and lie would not 
venture to work him a mischief. In the 
meantime, it rests with us to take good 
care that he has not the chance of doing 
so. 

*^ And now," resumed Mr. Clint, after 
a pause, "supposing that aU is arranged 
thus far to repel Sir Massingberd's claims, 
there is another matter to be considered. 
It would take long to explain the details of 
the case, but you must understand that 
the Heath property is very peculiarly 
situated. Sir Massingberd, who is in the 
enjoyment of it for life, cannot raise a 
shilling upon dt; while Marmaduke does 
not possess a shilling, although the prospec- 
tive heir of such vast wealth. They would 
be, in short, at present a couple of beg- 
gars ; but by a special arrangement with a 
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certain person, whom I need not name, a 
small annual simi has been allotted for 
the benefit of the boy, but, practically, 
quite as much so for that of his uncle. A 
certain annuity, I say, is paid to Sir Massing- 
berd for the maintenance of his nephew, 
and another, solely on the latter*s behalf, 
for that of the estate. It is a most beauti- 
fiilly intricate affair jfrom first to last,*' pur- 
sued the lawyer with unction ; " here are 
two relatives, who mutually support one 
another, and have yet every reason, look- 
ing at the matter in a rather worldly way 
of course, to wish each other dead. Sir 
Massingberd could borrow plenty of money, 
if the usurers were only confident that he 
could, as well as would, make away with his 
nephew. There would be even les8 diffi- 
culty under ordiaary circimistances in pro- 
curing a loan for Marmaduke; but a deli- 
cate boy, whose uncle and guardian is 
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bent upon putting a violent end to him — 
you see that renders the security so very 
slight. Altogether, it is certainly one of 
the nicest cases. It is not only a question 
of responsibihty ; there are always plenty 
of people ready to take any amount of that 
at a sufficient premium ; but who will 
undertake the pecuniary charge of the lad 
if he is withdrawn from his uncle's roof ? Sir 
Massingberd, of course, will never give up 
one tittle of the allowance entrusted to him 
to expend, except upon such compulsion as 
we should scarcely venture to employ. 
There are three years wanting to the boy's 
majority ; and even when he has arrived at 
that, and should be willing to promise 
ample repayment, he may die before his 
uncle still, who has a constitution of ada- 
mant, when those who have maintained 
him may whistle for the money they have 
expended. The expression may be coarse," 
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added Mr. Clint apologetically, "but I 
think it conveys my meaning/* 

" I thank you, Mr. Clint/' observed my 
tutor, after a little pause, " for putting this 
matter before us so bluntly and decidedly. 
For my part, I am fer from being- a rich 
man ; but, on the other hand, there are no 
persons who have a better claim upon my 
resources than my dear young frigid and 
pupil, Marmaduke Heath. That he vnll 
repay me if he survives his uncle, I am 
more than assured ; and, if he die early, I 
shall not regret that the remainder of his 
young life has been rendered happy through 
my means, although it may have cost me a 
few comforts." 

I stooped down and said a few words in 
my tutor's ear. " No, Peter, no," continued 
he ; " you are a good lad, and your &ther 
is, doubtless, generous enough to comply 
with your wishes ; but we must not resort 
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to sucli a distant sour<5e in this^ emear- 
gency, indeed, Mr. Clinl^ da you think 
that a hundred and forty to a hundred 
and sixty pounds a year mi^t be made 
sufl&cient to keep Marmaduke with respec- 
tability ?" 

"Half your annual stipend, eh, Mr. 
Long, eh ?" ejaculated the lawyer. ** Bless 
my soul, how this snuff gets in one's eyes I 
Such a sum should be quite sufficient. I 
think that would be found more than 
enough. He cannot live at your rectory, 
of course ; that would be ahnost as bad as 
at the Hall; but there are plenty of spare 
rooms in my house in town. He has stayed 
there before, so that that can be done, we 
know. Marmaduke and I are old friends 
— ^No, no, it will not hurt me. Such a 
course cannot bring me into greater anta- 
gonism with Sir Massingberd than I am in 
abeady. I am always at daggers-drawn 
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with him. He is for ever cutting down 
trees that don't belong to him, or selling 
heirlooms that are no more his than mine, 
or embroiIiQg himself with me, the ap- 
pointed guardian of the property, in some 
way or other. Yes, I'll take the lad, Mr. 
Long, come what wiU of it." 

" You wiU do nothing of the kind,** ex- 
claimed my host, energetically; " you honest 
lawyer, and very worthy man; and you, 
you good priest — contradictions in terms, 
both of you — ^you shall not give away half 
your annual stipend, or my name is not 
Harvey Gerard. I have done each of you 
a very grievous wrong in thought, if not in 
word ; and I hereby beg your pardon. It is 
possible, I perceive, to be a Tory, and yet pre- 
serve, if not a conscience, at least a heart.** 

My tutor smiled ; Mr. Clint bowed his 
acknowledgments. 

" With regard to Mr.Marmaduke Heath, 
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however,*' pursued our . host, "that young 
gentleman must be my espeoial charge. 
From this day until the period when he 
comes into his property, or lies in need of 
decent interment, as the case may be, he is 
my guest ; or, if my house is distasteful to 
him, I will advance him whatever sums he 
may reasonably require for his maintenance 
elsewhere. Please to consider that that is 
settled, gentlemen." 

" Whatever we may think of the politi- 
cal opinions of Mr. Harvey Gerard,'* ob- 
served Mr. Clint, with feeling, " his name 
has always been associated with acts of 
matchless generosity.'* 

"Always, always,** echoed Mr. Long; 
then added reflectively, " he has paid the 
fines of half the rogues in the country, and 
bailed the other half who have been com- 
mitted to prison." 

A simultaneous burst of merriment fi:om 
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liifi l^ree kearers greeted tkig naive resBuik 
of my uiKxmsdboiis tdbar. 

^^ I have done so xspoaB. one oocaaeni, I 
cai^38S," replied Mr. Gerard, good-na- 
turedlj. "I became surety, in 1791, tar 
the good bdiavioiir of a poor BirmingTiam 
rioter, as I tbooglit, who tiaraed out to be 
a GoY^^omeiitBpy. HkHFever^^assareyov, 
generosiiy has nothJTig to do with my pre- 
sent intentions with respect to yocmg Hieath. 
My income is sufficientity large to adnut of 
my accommodatiiig the poor lad with ease, 
even if the repaymei^ soodsct or later, w€Te 
not almost certain, as it really is. But, be- 
sides all this, I mnst ^cmfess that the un- 
dertaking affi)rds me esoeeding satas^tction. 
Mr. Long, you are, I have heard, an enthu- 
siastic fisherman; tiiat is no common {Mea- 
sure which you feel when your rod is bowed 
by some enormous trout, cunning and 
strong, who may break the whole of your 
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tacdde, and get away, after all, but wlio 
also zoaj be laiuied helpless on the bank, a 
victim to your skill and patience. That is 
exactly the sport which I promise myself 
with Sir Massingberd Heath. If he were 
one whit less greedy, less formidable, less 
pitiless, I should feel less hostiUty towards 
him; he has, fortunately, no redeeming 
point. I have hated tyranny aU my life, 
and I hate this man, who seems to be the 
very embodiment of it. He makes his- boast 
that no one has ever stood between himself 
and his wicked will. Let us see what he 
will make of Harvey Grerard." 

The speaker drew himself up proudly, 
but certainly not with unbecoming pride. 
His form dilated as he spoke ; his voice 
grew deep without losing its distinctness ; 
and into his mild eyes a sternness crept as 
when the frost congeals the lake. But for 
a spice of haughtiness, which to some might 
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have appeared even arrogance, he could 
^ have stood for St. Michael in his contest 
with the foul Fiend, — have personified the 
Spirit of Good defying the Spirit of Evil. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

THE GIPSY CAMP. 

After not a little opposition upon the part 
of Mr. Long, wlio would have willingly 
borne his share in Marmaduke's expenses, 
it was settled that Mr. Gerard should be 
the young man's host, if he could only 
contrive to retain him in defiance of the 
power of Sir Massingberd ; his home, how- 
ever, was not to be the Dovecot, which 
was judged to be too much exposed, by its 
proximity to Fairbum, to the machinations 
of the enemy. The Gerards were to re- 
move to their town residence in Harley 
Street, as soon as their guest was fit to 
accompany them. At first, his progress 
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was tedious, but he grew rapidly convales- 
cent as soon as lie was able to exchange 
his bed for a sofa. Never was sick man 
more hospitably treated, or so graciously 
tended. Mr. Gerard possessed that almost 
feminine gentleness of manner which is 
generally found in persons of his pecuHar 
organization. His sympathy, at least as 
easily aroused as his antagonism, was now 
deeply enlisted in favottr of Marmaduke for 
his own sake; he recognized his talents, 
and the beauty and tenderness of his mind, 
and won him, by pleasant studious talk, 
from the melancholy that overhung it ; and 
the young man's heart, thrilling response 
to every touch of kindness, turned towards 
liim> and expanded like a flower in the 
mm. As for Lucy, what rudest health 
woaM I not have exchanged for Manna- 
chike^s languor, as he lay and listened to 
Imt ekear sweet Teice> now singing 
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cheerM ballad to ailiTea liim, bow reading 
aloud scmie tab so mnsiGally tkat itself 
seemed soi^! He Goold read to Mms^ 
but little as yet, and if he did take up a 
book, his eyes refused to regard it, but fol- 
lowed the lovely girl, wherever she moved, 
with wcHTship. 

'^This happmess is. too great to last, 
Peter," he would often say; "it wiH aQ 
&de one day, I know, and leave me deso** 
late. What man hving is worthy to possess 
yon glorious creature? I feel as though I 
had no right even to love her. Yet, great 
heaven I how I do love her. How un- 
conscious she is of her perfect sweetaiess I 
How she graces the meanest thing which 
she may set herself to dot Her presence 
seems to breathe very hfe into me ; I then 
forget everything but her — even Sir Mas- 
singberd. To return to him would be 
death indeed — death death!" Then he 
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would sink back, as if prostrated with the 
thought, and so remain despairingly de- 
spondent until he heard Lucy's voice, or 
laugh, or footstep. All this was bitter for 
me to bear. I was glad when Mr. Long 
suggested to me that he thought it was no 
longer necessaiy for me to remain with 
Marmaduke, and that I should return to 
Fairbum Rectory and my studies. Still, my 
heart was heavy upon that morning which 
was to be the last I was to spend under 
the same roof with Lucy Gerard. Within 
the last few weeks — ^nay, it happened in a 
few hours — I had Loved and I had Lost. 
K there be any to read this in whose eyes 
these words have meaning, they will pity 
me. I do not match such grief, indeed, for 
a single instant against the sorrow a man 
must feel for the loss of the loved com- 
panion of his life, against the tone wretched- 
ness of recent widowhood; but it is a 
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grievous blow. I wislied Marmaduke and 
Mr. Grerard "good-bye" without quite 
knowing that I did so. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Meredith/' said Lucy, 
and though her voice was even lower and 
sweeter than usual, it wounded me hke a 
knife. 

" Why don't you call him Peter, Lucy ?" 
exclaimed her father, laughing. " I think 
it would be more civil, now that we are 
going to lose him." 

"Thank you, sir," said I, gratefiilly; 
and she did say " God bless you, Peter," 
very, very kindly. 

Ever since that morning she called me 
so ; but I was Peter to all of them, you 
see, as well as to her. Then I called her 
Lucy, and though for the first and last 
time, I shall never forget it. 

" I couldna say mair, but just 'Fare ye weal, Lucy 
Yet that I will mind till the day that I dee." 
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Then I moimted my horse, my luggage 
haying abready preceded me, and slowly 
took my way towards Fairbiini. My life- 
blood seemed to ebb with every step* The 
dang of the gate that shut me out from 
the last foot of groimd belonging to the 
Dovecot, sent a shudder through me like a 
knelL I was on the very spot where Mar- 
maduke had met with the accident that had 
been so nearly £a.taL Supposing it had 

killed him ! Supposing I thanked 

God that I was able to thank Him from an 
honest heart that it had not done so. 

Then I felt a little better. Having as- 
cended the hill, I put my horse into a sharp 
canter upon the common, and the cool air 
through which I swiftly passed refr^sl:^ 
me. The hollow in which the encampment 
had been was now deserted, and only the 
roimd bare spot amid the green, which is 
the gipsy autograph, announced that it had 
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ever been there. Same miles fiarther on, 
however, a little brown-legged boy, evi- 
dently of that wandering firatemity, mid- 
denly emerged from a fir plantation, and 
stood before me in the road as if to beg. 
I was already feeling in my pocket for a 
penny, when, showing his white teeth in 
gratitude, he shook his head, and coming 
close to my stirrup, exclaimed, " You are 
the gentleman from Mr. Gerard's, sir, are 
you not ? Would you please to come and 
see Granny Eachel?" 

In an instant, I remembered the pocket- 
flask, which I had entirely forgotten since 
the day in which it came into my posses- 
sion ; for all I knew, it was then lying yet 
in the drawing-room at the Dovecot. 

" Yes, my boy, that will I," returned 
I ; " but I fear I have not brought her what 
she wants." 

He looked up in the bright int^rogative 
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manner peculiar to his tribe, so diflTerent to 
the stolid wonder of the agricultmist. 

"She wants you^ sir, as I understood. 
This is the sixth day that she has set me 
to watch for you by this roadside. Will 
you please to follow me ?*' 

The boy started off at a pace which 
compelled me to move too fast for further 
questioning; and skirting the plantation 
for a hundred yards, stopped at the en- 
trance of a roadway leading through the 
wood. The coming winter had not yet 
turned the broad green track to sand, and 
it ran so straight and far, that the pine 
trees seemed to stand on either side — a solid 
wall — ^with nothing but the blue heaven for 
their Kmit. This landscape of right lines 
would have dehghted a painter of the Pre- 
Eaphaelite school, it looked so stiff and 
unnatural; but pursuing the track for a 
little distance, and then plunging over a 
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. ditch and bank into the plantation itself, 
we suddenly came upon a scene which 
would have suited Morland. A low tent, 
with half-naked but merry children crawhng 
in and out ; a she-ass and her foal ; a 
handsome male Epicurean, lying on his back, 
smoking a short, well-coloured pipe, the 
hue of which precisely resembled that of 
his own skin; a young girl in scarlet 
mantle, and with earrings of great splen- 
dour, gathering fir-cones to feed the flames 
which licked aroimd an iron pot suspended 
on fom* sticks, piled musket-fashion ; and 
an old crone, sitting by the same, and 
picking the feathers fi:om a bird, which, 
had the time of year been beyond the end 
of September, I should have certainly taken 
for a hen-pheasant. But to suppose this, 
would have been to suppose an infraction 
of the game laws ! The walnut-stained 
children stopped their play as I approached. 
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and Btood inyarious attitodes ofwoader, 
like beauteous bromses; the man tamed 
over on his side, and opened his slumbrous 
eyes a hairbreadth; the girl flashed one 
qui<^ comprehenaiTe glance upon me, and 
then resumed her occupation. The oM 
woman nodded fiwnitiarly without rising, 
and obs^^ed quietly, " So you are come at 
last, Peter Meredith. I trust you have 
brought good news of Marmaduke Heath." 

" He is bettOT," said I, " much better ; 
and he knows who brought him help, and 
is very gratefiiL You have been expected 
daily at the Dovecot, where something 
more substantial than mere thanks is wait- 
ing for you/' 

" Bachel Liveraedge desires neither 
silver nor gold,*' returned the old woman ; 
" she has had fier reward already, if what 
you say be true. It was not for love of 
the boy that I acted as I did ; he has too 
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nmdi emSi Uood in Mm to earn my liking. 
But I am glad as though he irere my own 
son that h© will live.** 

** Carew,'' cried «he, triumphantly, **no 
wonder hw^ Sir Massmgfoerd looked halo 
as ourselves,** 

** Oh, i^ great msan looks black, does 
he ?'* said L 

The old woman dropped the bird, the 
girl her fir-cones, and both stai^ wildly 
at me, as though my voice had oome from 
the idouds; the man sprung to his feet, 
and iitt»ed a CTy of wonder. 

'^What! do you speak our tongue?" 
cried he. 

"Nay; you speak mine," returned ' I, 
calmly. Bura is great; and kola, which 
you call kalOf h iblack, of course; every- 
body knows that who knows Hindustanee." 

Then the three burst out together in a 
language, one word out of four of which 
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. seemed to be more or less faniiliar to me ; 
as for understanding what they said, of 
course it was simply, impossible; but no 
matter, I had established my reputation. 
From that moment, I felt myself to be 
the honoured guest of the family. Would 
I smoke? Would I eat? Would I drink? 
I was thirsty, and I said that I would 
gladly take som^ water — which, at a ven- 
ture, I called paince.^^ 

^^Pauncepy cried they, extravagantly 
deUghted. " He talks like a true Cingari ; 
and only look ! is he not dark-skinned !" 

The few words that my old ayah had 
taught me in India had thus procured me 
a hearty welcome in a Midshire fir-plan- 
tation. 

" Sit down by me, Peter Meredith, my 
son," exclaimed the old woman; "and do 
you fetch him water, Mina." 

I dismounted, and did as I was bid ; 
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while the young girl took a pitcher, and 
presently brought it filled from a running 
stream near by, and offered it to ine, like 
another Rebecca.- But her grandmother — 
for such she was — cried, " Stop ! let me 
put something in it ;'* and produced from 
her pocket the self-same flask which she 
herself had given me a few weeks ago, and 
which I had thought was left behind at the 
Dovecot. 

" Why, I was blaming myself for not 
having brought you that thing back to- 
day," said I; "I never heard of your 
coming to claim it." 

"Nor did I, young gentleman," re- 
turned the old woman, proudly. " Harvey 
Gerard is too kind a man to visit when one 
is not in need. That was why I left his 
house that day, directly I had told what 
had befallen Marmaduke Heath : I did not 
wish him to think I waited for my reward. 

VOL. I. B 
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;He returned me tlnd-mtfe his >o^^ 
He is not one of your proud eaaes. When 
we had the fever h&et — ^Mosa, darlings yo^^ 
remember who came to see you, and saved 
jour life?" 

" Ah, yes !" cried the girl, clasping her 
dark hands, which gleamed with tawdry 
rings ; " aind his da*igh*», too> how I lovfe 

There was a little pause ; I felt 'my ears 
tingle, my cheeks bum. I did not dare 
look up from the groimd. 

" Lucy Gerard is very fqir,'* whispered 
the old woman; "she will make a good 
and loving wife;" th^i she added roguishly, 
and in that gipsy tone which smacks so 
of the race-course : " Shall I tell your for^ 
tune, my pretty gentleman ?" 

" No, I thank you," said I, hastily ; " I 
have no great coxifidence in your informa- 
tion as to the future* With respect to the 
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past, on the other hand j you e^ doubtlasar 
satisfy me, if you will. I have a ^eat 
curiosity to know how you became pos- 
sessed of yonder flask with the Heath 
griffin/' 

"Peto" Meredith," returned the old 
woman, very gravdy, "you have asked me 
to tell you a sad sliopy, and one to relate 
which will cost me much. It is not our 
custom, however, to refiise the first request 
of a new fiiend. Bub before I begin, let 
me ask you a question in my turn. Has it 
never struck you why Sir Massingberd 
Heath has not long ago taken to himself 
a young wife, and begotten an heir for the 
bonny lands of Fairbum, in despite of his 
nephew?" 

Until that moment, the idea had never 
crossed my brain; but no sooner was it 
thus mooted than I wondered greatly at 
the shortsightedness of those among whom 
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Marmaduke's affairs had been so lately 
discussed, and in particular at that of Mr. 
Clint, who, as a lawyer, should surely 
have at once foreseen such a contingency. 
"Well," said I, "I confess that, for my 
part, " I have never thought of it ; but 
there cajpnot be much danger of Sir Mas- 
singberd's becoming a wooer now; why, 
what young woman would be won by such 
as he?" 

"What young woman would not be 
won?" rephed Rachel Liversedge^ grimly. 
" Think you that his white head and stony 
heart would weigh too heavy in the balance 
against his title and the reversion of his 
lands ? Remember, all that is aroimd us, 
and all that we could see from yonder lull 
to the right hand and to the left — pasture 
and corn-field, farm and park — would fall 
to the offspring of her who would venture, 
for a few years, to be Lady Heath. Peter, 
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there is one maiden in Midshire, known to 
you and me, who would not consent to 
do this thing, though the offer were thrice 
as splendid ; but I doubt if there be more 
than one." 

" If that be so,'* said I, " why does not 
Sir Massingberd marry?" 

" The answer to that is the story I am 
about to tell you,^' returned Eachel. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WHY Sro MASSINGBEED DID NOT MAEET. 

"I SUPPOSE you have heard, Peter Mere- 
dith, young as you are,** began the old 
woman, "a great deal of ill-speaking 
agaiQSt us Wanderers. We not only kiU 
game, but even domestic poultry, if the 
opportunity is given to us; we not only 
steal wood, but horse-flesh ; and siQce we 
are so partial to carrion, it is not to 
be wondered at that we sometimes suffo- 
cate a sheep with a piece of his own wool, 
in order to get the carcass cheap from the 
farmer. Yet whatever false charges are 
current about us now, these are nothing, 
either in gravity or number, to what they- 
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were wlien I was a ycmng girl — that is, 
fifty years ago. Evay man^s hand, every 
woman's tongue, was against ns: magis- 
trates conmiitted ns without testimony; 
rogues made a trade of accusing us solely 
to get blood-monejr. Our name was more 
than a by-word, it was a brand; to call a 
man a gipsy, was to say vagabond and 
thief in one. Under these circumstances, 
Massingberd Heath left his father's house 
yonder, and came to live with us as con- 
genial company. We were in this very 
wood the day he did so. The sun shone 
as brightly as now, the streamlet ran just 
as bEthe, the air was filled, as now, with 
the sweet-smelling pine. The people only 
are changed — ah me, how changed ! — who 
ihade up that scene. There was my fiither; 
he died! ten years younger than I am 
now ; is not that • strange, boy ? his 
brother Morris, dead; poor Stanley 
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Carew, you shall hear of him presently, a 
handsomer lad by far than his nephew 
there ; my beautiful Sinnamenta, compared 
to httle Mina yonder, though she is pretty 
enough, Kke a blush-rose to a mere 
peony, the flower of womankind. If there 
are ladies and women bom into the world, 
then she was a lady. There are no such 
beauties now ; noj friend, not even at the 
Dovecot. Let me see; I have counted 
four; then I was there also, comely 
enough, 'twas said, but not to be spoken 
of for looks with my younger sister. 

"We were occupied pretty much as 
you see us now, for life in the Greenwood 
possesses but little variety, when Massing- 
berd Heath strode in among us, with his 
gun upon his shoulder. We knew him 
well, but were not incUned to dislike him. 
He was a dissipated, wild, young fellow, 
but, as yet, his heart was thought, as the 
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saying is,, to be in the right place; his 
popularity, however, was principally owing 
to his antagonism to his father. Sir 
Wentworth had long passed through the 
spendthrift stage, and was very close with 
respect to money-matters; a harsh and 
griping landlord, and it is probable enough 
a niggard parent. His son's extravagances 
were at that time insignificant compared to 
what they afterwards became, yet the old 
man was for ever complaining. He per- 
secutpd all who were poor and in his 
power, but the gipsies especially. He 
feared for his deer, for his game, for his 
fences, and, besides, I verily beheve he 
detested us for our improvidence. I 
remember he sent two of my young bro- 
thers to prison for tossing for hal^ence 
upon a Sunday — ^he who made not even a 
pretence of reHgion himself, and had been 
used invariably to pass his day of rest in 
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town afc Tattersall's, betting his .thousands 
oa some approaching race. It is said that 
this wretched old man nsed to horsewhip 
young Massingberd almost daily, until a 
certain occasion, when the latter found 
himself stronger liian he imagined, and 
reversed the process. A&er that, Sir 
Wentworth confined himself to cursing his 
offspring whenever they quarrelled. It 
was after some dreadfid outbreak of passion 
on the part of the old man that Massing- 
berd Heath left house and home,^^ and 
elected to join our wandering fortunes. 
We were very unwilling that this should 
be. It was by no means so unusual a pro- 
ceeding then as now, for persons of good 
birth, but broken fortunes, to become 
gipsies, but suqh had usually their private 
reasons for remaining so for life. They 
were very rarely criminals, but generally 
social ouliaws, for whom there could be no 
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reconciliation at home, or joimger bobs oT 
respectable Sumlies^ with qoiten^ mountaisi 
of debt upon their shonldeoPB. These w^ere 
regnlarly nationalized among us ; and if 
they conducted themselves focr sufficient 
time in accordance mth our regulations, 
they were permitted to intermaory with 
us. 

" JS'ow it was certain that Massingberd 
Heath sought only a temporary home ; as 
socai as his father died, or even offered 
terms to him, he would leave 113, and 
resume his proper station. Moreover, 
how was the maintenance of discipline and 
obedience to the chief of our tribe, abso-- 
lutely essential as it is, to be kept up in 
the case of this new-comer ? Even at 
that time, he was a headstrong, wilful 
man, to whom all authority, however 
libwM or natural, was hatdul. Was it to 
lie expected that he who defied his own 
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father, himself a man of iron will, would 
obey Morris Liversedge? On the other 
hand. Uncle Morris rather liked the young 
fellow. He had connived at many a raid 
on his father's own preserves — ^to such a 
pitch had the quarrel grown between them 
— and kept our pot boiling with bird and 
beast. Many and many a time had he led 
the Fairburn keepers to one extremity of 
the preserves, while the slaughter was 
going on in the other. Moreover, it would 
be of great importance, could we make a 
friend of the man who would one day own 
all these pleasant haunts of ours, and who 
could say a good word, and a strong one, 
for the poor persecuted gipsies, when it 
was needed. Poor Morris did not know 
that the rebel but too ofben turns .out a 
tyrant, when he gets his chance. He 
could not foresee Sir Massingberd Heath 
sending folks to prison, or getting them 
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kidnapped, and sent across the seas, for 
snaring the hares that he held so cheaply 
when they did not happen to belong to 
himself. If you want to find a gentleman 
who in his youth, and landless, has been a 
poacher whenever the opportunity offered, 
look you among the game-preservers on 
the bench of justices. This, however, is 
among the least of the basenesses of him of 
whom I speak. It is not for his bitter 
guardianship of bird and beast, or his 
hateful oppression of his fellow-creatures, 
that my heart cries out for judgment 
against this man, that I look with eager 
longing for that hour when God shall take 
him into His own hand.'* 

The old woman paused a moment with 
closed eyes, and muttered something that 
was inaudible to me, rocking herself at the 
same time to and fi'o. 

" Massingberd Heath became one of us. 
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such a wretch to blQ 60 ;; ike -ate with u^ 
and . drank with |as, which they say k a 
sacred bond aimong even^/ savages. , : It wa$ 
not so with him* 'He • ca^ his evil eyes 
upon Sininanlenta^ > tO( love her after the 
ftifihion of his 'accursed i^aee, Perhaps you 
may think^ Peter Meredith, that such lan 
dccurrence should hav^ b^en foreseen by 
her father or her uncle Morris, and, for my 
Ipart, I always 1iiDi%ht that it wais the 
presence of my lovely sister which taainly 
caused this aian to join our company ; but, 
iat all events, neither they nor I dreaded 
any ill consequences. A gipsy girl is not 
a light-of-love maiden, like those of fairer 
skins. Heaven, who gives her beauty, 
gives her virtue also : this is not denied^ 
even by our enemies. When you call your 
sweetheart ^ Gipsy/ it is in love, not in 
reproach. Massingb^d Heath knew this 
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well, and therefore it was hie took fliich pains 
in the m^ttei*. < It is true that we do not 
mBXTj in churchy but when we wed amdn^ 
ourselves, the marriage is not les& saered; 
It was a wedding of this^ sort, indissoltible 
by one party, but not by the other, which 
this man wished to- compass. He did not 
gain his end." i 

The old. woman's eyes- sparkled with tri* 
umph for a moment as she said these wordsi 
but her voice sank low as she continued : 

" Petet Meredith, if you have a sister, 
think of her while I speak of mine ; she 
cannot be more pure than little Sinnamentay 
nor less desigliing. Her weakness was one 
common to all women, but especially to 
those of our xmhappy race ; she was fond 
of finery — ^fine clothing, jewels, shawls; 
they became her; she looked like any 
princess when attired in them. Stanley 
Carew, who loved her in all honesty, could 
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give her no sucli costly gifts as Massing- 
berd Heath showered upon her, and, to 
help his end, even upon me. The gipsy's 
ragged coat looked mean and poor beside 
that of our guest. This man, too, whom 
you know but as a scowUng tyrant, with a 
face scarred with passion and excesses, was 
then a handsome youth. You smile, Peter, 
at the wonder of it ; it is, however, not less 
true than that the wrinkled hag to whom 
you are now Ustening was then a bonny 
girl. Imagine thaty Peter, and you can 
imagine anything. Ah, Time, Time, siu-ely 
at the end of you, there will be something 
to recompense us for all that you have 
taken awayT* 

Once more Eachel Liversedge paused 
as if in pain ; then with eyes whose sight 
seemed to receive but little of what was 
present, but were fixed on the unreturning 
Past, continued as follows : 
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"Yes, ISitassingberd Heath was hand- 
some enough, unless when enraged; his 
wrath always brought the horse-shoe out 
upon his forehead.* Ay, and he was 
agreeable enough, too. He could smile as 
though he had a heart, and vow as though 
he owned a God. By his devilish art he 
managed to ingratiate himself with Sinna- 
lAenta ; he caused her to treat poor Stanley 
ill, and then, pretendiag to take his part, 
got credit for generosity. There are many 
who call us gipsies a base people, yet this 
excess of meanness was quite new to us ; 
my little sister — ^that was what I always 
called her, because I loved her so — she 
beheved him. She would have trusted to 

* I am reminded by a friendly critic of the " suspicious 
coincidence" of a horse-shoe on the forehead, in the case 
of " Bredgauntlet." I never think of Sir Massingberd 
without thinking of that worthy ; and it has been a matter 
of doubt with me, whether Sir Walter Scott might not 
liimself have seen the Squire of Fairburn and drawn him 
from the life — both as to mind and feature — ^in his famous 
novel. 

VOL. I. S 
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Ms word, and married him, according to 
cm* rites, and been his wife and drudge for 
all her life; but since this could not be 
without the consent both of her father and 
Morris, he had to ask it of them. He 
might as well have asked it of Sir Went- 
worth ; they had got to know him well by 
dose companionship, for men £athom men 
better than women do — even gipsy women, 
who foretell men's fortunes for them — and 
they answered, ' No.' They did not beheve 
that he had the least intention of being with 
UA longer that it suited him, and they 
pwemptorily refused his request. After one 
burst of passionate threats, the young man 
pretended to yield assent to their decision. 
Morris was inclined to think this acquies- 
cence genuine ; but my father, more warmly 
interested in the matter, and therefore 
perhaps less credulous, kept on his guard. 
Finding out that Massingberd Heath had 
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secretly made overtures of reconciliation 
to his fatha:, and nussing Mm one night 
from the camp, he caused Morris to strike 
tent at once ; and before morning we had 
put twenty miles between us and Fairbum. 
Nor was this effected too soon, for, as we 
heard long afterwards, the constables were 
searching this very wood for us at day- 
break. 

** Our company was bound on a long 
travel to Kirk-Yetholm, Roxburghshire, 
one of the few places in Scotland, although 
but one mile from the frontier of North- 
umberland, where the gipsies reside in any 
number. There we should meet with 
friends, and ^^be safe from all molestation. 
It was late in the year to travel so far and 
into such a climate, but there was no help 
for it ; and moreover, some of the Carews 
had a house there, to which Stanley said 
we should be wdcome ; and so it turned 
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out, I believe Sinnamenta would rather 
that we had camped out of doors, even in 
that northern clime, so disinclined was she 
to be beholden to him or his firiends, after 
what had happened, although she did not 
dare to say so. Poor Stanley imagined 
that, now we had removed from the neigh- 
bourhood of his rival, he might renew his 
suit with success ; but the proud girl would 
not listen to him. She did not exactly pine 
after the man whose wiles she had so 
narrowly escaped, but her life seemed 
henceforth saddened. The domestic duties 
which had hitherto sat so lightly upon her, 
became burdensome, and she set about 
them languidly. The whole of the time 
we remained at Kirk-Tetholm, and it was 
many, many months, she never mentioned 
Massingberd Heath, but never ceased to 
think of him. It was .fated that she was 
to be undeceived about that man too late.'* 



CHAPTER XV. 

THEEEASON CONTINUED. 

*^ About a year after our departure from 
Fairbum, Sinnameiita and I had been to 
sell some baskets, the making of which was 
a great trade with us at that time, at 
Wooler, in Northumberland; and on our 
return from the fair that was being held 
there, we met a number of gentlemen 
driving home from shooting in the Cheviots. 
They went by very rapidly, yet not so fast 
but that I recognized one of their nimiber ; 
I had only to look at my Kttle sister's 
cheeks to see that she had recognized him 
also. The very next day came Massing- 
berd Heath to our camp, professing himself 
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injured by our abrupt withdrawal from his 
society, volunteering his companionship as 
before, and reiterating his vows and pro- 
mises to Sinnamenta. She expressed her- 
self in such a manner as to lead ns almost 
to fear she might be induced to elope with 
him ; while he, upon his side, seemed pre- 
pared to sacrifice everything to obtain her : 
his very selfishness caused him, as it were, 
to forget himself; and I do believe, if it 
had been insisted upon, he would have had 
the banns published in Wooler Church, in 
the hearing of the fine friends with whom 
he was staying, and been married by the 
parson. Howeva*, he again proposed to 
go through the Cingari ceremony, and this 
time, Morris and my father agreed to it. 
Having acknowledged himself to be an 
adopted gipsy, Massingberd Heath was 
joined in wedlock to Sinnamenta Liver- 
sedge; tiie ordinaxy ceremonies were dis- 
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pensed with, by command of Morris, the 
bride and bridegroom only pledging theoat- 
selves to one another solemnly in the pre- 
sence of the assembled tribe. It was then, 
since he could not purchase suitable pre- 
sents in such an out-of-the-way disteict, 
that I received from that man's hand tim 
shooting-flask, as a remembrance of that 
day ; my uncle commanded me to accept il 
(although I vehemently disapproved of whafc 
had been done), and I therefore keep it now, 
when every other gift of that accursed maa 
has long been committed to the flames. 
For my part, I could not understand this 
novel pliancy on the part of Morris and my 
father ; while Sinnamenta, as I think, im- 
plicitly beUeved in her lover's protestation^ 
that for her sake he would all his life be a 
wanderer like ourselves. That very day, 
however, he took her away southward, oa 
his road to London. 
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" Fol* beauty, as I have said, and for 
gentleness, there never breathed the equal 
of my little sister, and yet in six short 
months this Heath grew weary of her ; like 
a spoiled child tired with a fragile toy, he 
cared not what became of her, so long as 
it vexed his eyes no more. It is not neces- 
sary to tell what brutal insult he put upon 
her ; enough to say that she fled from him 
in terror, as he had intended her to do, and 
returned to us, heart-stricken, woe-begone, 
about to become a mother, with nothing 
but wretchedness in the Future, and even 
her happy Past a dream dispelled. It was 
dreadful to look upon my httle sister, and 
compare her to what she had been so short 
a time before. She felt the cold after her 
luxurious life in town; but she was far 
more ill at ease in mind than body. Above 
aU, she sorrowed because her lover's deser- 
tion had left her disgraced — ^that she had 
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brought shame upon all who belonged to 
her. Incited by the poor girl's misery, 
Morris and my father put into effect an 
audacious design which they had privately 
had long in hand. We were back again at 
Fairburn — all but Stanley Carew, who was 
away about a new horse for our covered 
cart — not camping in the plantation, as of 
old, for fear of Sir Wentworth, but upon 
the common hard by. On a certain morn- 
ing, neither my father nor imcle went forth 
as usual, but sat at home smoking and 
watching at the opening of the tent. Not 
long after breakfast, there appeared a way- 
farer in the distance, whose form showed 
gigantic in the summer haze. 

" That must be a big fellow, little 
sister," said I, drawing her attention to it. 
She was sitting huddled up, as usual, in 
front of the fire ; but no sooner had she 
caught sight of the object in question, than 
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she ran with a cry to her father's knee, and 
besought him to save her from Massingberd 
Heath. Ah, even then, at that last mo- 
ment, if father or uncle had but consulted 
me, or let me into their plans, I should not 
have my little sister's shuddering fiace 
before me as now, the large eyes wild, the 
fall hps pale with terror. He had beaten 
her, poor darling, even before the scene 
that was coming ; but she had even more 
reason than she knew for fear. This man 
came striding on to the entrance of the tent, 
and stood there looking at its inmates with 
a withering scowl. * Why don't you speak,' 
said he, * you vagabonds ! For what is it 
that you have dared to send for me ?' 

"My father pointed towards Sinna- 
menta — * Is not that cause enough, Mas- 
singberd Heath ?' 

"*No,' rd)orted the ruflEian coolly. 
* What is she to me ? The drab has come 
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to her thieyingfiriends i^ain, it seems — ^the 
more fool she ; for there was more than one 
who had a feacy for her in town, and would 
have taken her off my hands.' 

"Myfather*s fingers mechanically sought 
the knife which lay beside his half-finished 
basket ; but my uncle Morris stood up be- 
tween him and the speaker, and thus re- 
plied : — 

" * Massingberd Heath, I sent for you 
to tell you something which concerns both 
us and you. Many months ago, you came 
to us, uninvited and unwelcome, and elected 
to be a gipsy like ourselves. This makes 
you smile very scomftilly ; yet if you did 
not mean the thing you said, you lied. 
However, we believed you. You were 
admitted into what, however wretched and 
debased it may seem to you, was our home, 
and all we had to offer you was at your ser- 
vice. You fell in love with that poor girl 
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yonder, and she did not tremble at your 
voice, as now, but trusted to your honour. 
It is true, your position in the world was 
high, and hers was what you saw it to be. 
Still you wooed her, and not she you ; that 
is so, and you know it. Do not slander 
her, sir, lest presently you should be sorry 
for it. Again and again, then, you demanded 
her hand in marriage — such marriage, that 
is, as prevails among our people — not so 
ceremonious, indeed, as with the rest of the 
world, but not less binding. This we would 
not grant, because we disbelieved your pro- 
testations on your honour and before your 
God; and disbeheved them, as it has 
turned out, with reason. Then we fled 
from you and your false solicitations to the 
north, hundreds of miles away ; even thither 
you followed us, or else accidentally fell in 
with us ; I know not which. You renewed 
your offers and your oaths. We found, all 
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worthless as you are, that the poor girl 
loved you still, and, yielding to your re- 
peated importunity, we suflfered her to 
become your wife/ 

"'Wife!' repeated the renegade con^ 
temptuously. * Do you suppose, then, that 
I valued your gipsy mummeries at a pin's 
head ? You might as well attempt to tie 
these wrists of mine with the gossamer from 
yonder furze.' 

" * We knew that, Massingberd Heath, 
although the girl did not know it; she 
trusted you, although your every word was 
false.* 

" * She is fool enough for anything,* 
returned the other brutally. * But I know 
all this. Have you dared to bring me here 
^ merely to repeat so stale a story ?' 

" ^ A story with an ending that you have 
yet to learn,* pursued my imcle sternly. 
* You were wedded by no gipsy mummeries. 
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as you call tliem ; you took Sinnamenta 
Liversedge, in the presence of many per- 
sons, solemnly to wife.' 

" * Ay, and I might take her sister there, 
and marry her to-day after the same feshion, 
and no law could say me *' nay/* ' 

" ' Yes, here^ Massingberd Heath ; but 
not at Eark-Tetholm.' 

** ^ And why not?' inquired the rufl&an, 
with a mocking laugh, that had, however, 
something shrill and wavering in it. 

" * Because Kirk-Yetholm is over the 
Border, and, by the laws of Scotland, my 
niece Sinnamenta is your wife, proud man, 
and nothing but death can dissever the 
bondl' 

" An awful silence succeeded my uncle's 
words. Massmgberd Heath turned livid, , 
and twice in vain essayed to speak ; he was 
well nigh strangled by passion. 

" * I thank heaven, Rachel,' murmured 
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my little sister, * that I 9xa not that shame 
to thee and to my Tace which I thought 
myself to be/ 

"*You shall have but little to thank 
heaven for, girl, if this be true,' cried her 
husband hoarse with concentrated rage; 
* somebody shall pay for this,' 

" * It ts true,' quoth my &ther, * and you 
feel it to be so. Nothing remains, then, 
but to make the best of it. We do not seek 
anything at your hands, nor * 

"'Only the right of camping undis- 
turbed about Faiibum/ interposed my unde 
Morris, who was of a grasping disposition, 
and had planned the whole matter, I fear, 
not without an eye to the advantage of his 
tribe. *You wouldn't treat your wife's 
family as trespassers.' 

" * Certainly not/ returned Massingberd 
Heath, with bitterness ; * they shall be most 
welcome. I should be extremdy sorry if 
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they were to leave my neighbourhood just 
yet. In the meantinie, however, I want 
my wife — my Wife. Come along with me, 
my pretty one/ 

"He looked like a wild beast, within 
springing distance of his prey. 

" * Oh, father, uncle, defend me !' cried 
the miserable girl. * What have you done 
to bring this man's vengeance upon me ?' 

"*Ay, you are right there!' answered 
her husband, in a voice that froze my veins. 
* That is stiU left for me — ^vengeance. Come 
along, I say ; I hunger until it shall begin.' 

"*Massingberd Heath,' cried I, throw- 
ing myself at his feet, * for God's sake have 
mercy upon her ; it is not her fault. She 
knew no more than you of all these things. 
Look how ill and pale she is — ^you above all 
men should have pity on her wretched con- 
dition. Oh leave her with us, leave my 
little sister here, and neither she nor we will 
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ever trouble you, ever come near you. It 
shall be just the same as though you had 
never set eyes upon us; it shall indeed ! 
Oh, you would not, could not surely be cruel 
to such a one as she.' 

" I pointed to her as she stood chnjgiQg 
to her father's arm as much for support 
as in appeal, so beautiful, so pitifiil, so 
weak; a spectacle to move a heart of 
stone. 

" * Could I not be cruel,' returned he, 
with a grating laugh, * ay, to even such a 
one as she ? Ask her — ask her.^ 

" There was no occasion to put the 
question ; you saw the answer in her 
shrinking form, her trembUng hmbs : his 
every word fell upon her like a blow. 

"*She has not yet known, however, 
what I can be to my Wife^^ continued he. 
* Come, my pretty one, come.' 

** ^ She shall not,' cried my father, ve- 
VOL. I. T 
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hemesMtj ; ^it i^KkU never be ra his power 
to hnrfe YkBt. 

"'Whafc! and I her Irasband?^ €x- 
dam^ tlie otheTy mockingl j» ' Both OEie 
until death us do part I Not come ?' 

*'*He will kili her/ murmured my 
^ther ; ^ her blood wiH be on my 
bead** 

" * Are you commg^ wife ?^ cried Mas^ 
singberd Heath, in a terrible voice; lie 
stepped forward, and grasped her slender 
wrist with fingers of sbeeL M»ris and my 
father rushed forward>Jmt the man had 
swung her behind him, placmg^ himself be* 
tween her and them, and at tl^ same 
instant he had taken £rom^ hid pocket a 
life-preserva: — ^he carries it to this day — 
^nrmed with whk^ he was a match for five 
such meik. ^And now/ cried he, 'what 
man shall stop me from doing what I will 
with my own?* 
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'^^ I !' eKcdaimed a sudden ywee^ mad 
with ihe word some dark mass laiundbied 
itfielf so yiolentiij against the throat of Mm* 
singberd Heath that the giant toppled and 
fell ; upon his huge breast, knife in hand, 
knelt Stanley Carew, his ejes gieamiag 
with hate, his lithe body working like a 
panther's. He was not hesitating, not h^ 
he was only drinking in a delicioua drau^iC 
of revenge, before he struck, 

^< 'Strike!' cried I, 'strike hard aad 
quick, Carew !' But while the blade was 
in air, Morris au^ my father plucked hisn 
backwards, and suffered his intended yio- 
tim to rise, although despoiled of his 
weapon. 

"'No, Carew; that will never da,' 
quoth Morris. * We should have the whole 
country upon us in an hour, and they 
would hang us altogether.' 

" ' Carew is that man's name, is it ?' 
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exclaimed Massingberd Heath. *I will 
not forget it, be sure. You shall aU pay 
for this, trust me; but he, and this one, 
more than all. Come away, wife, come 
away.*. 

•"^Yes, she must go, Carew,' interposed 
my uncle, checking a furious movement of 
the young man's. * He knows all now, and 
has a right to what he demands.' 

" * Ay, but if he lays one finger upon 
her,' cried the passionate gipsy, *if he 
•dares to harm her even by a word, and I 
hear of it, as sure as I see the sun this day, 
I will know what is the coloin* of his life- 
blood. You may take her away across the 
seas, but I will follow you ; you may sur- 
round yourself with precautions, but I will 
come at you ; you may go day and night in 
mail, but this knife shall find your heart 
out.' 

" Massingberd Heath nodded cont^mp- 
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tuously, without speaking; and stridiag 
from the tent, signed to Sinnamenta to fol- 
low him, which she did, moaning and weep- 
ing, and casting backward, ever and anon^ 
pitifiil glances upon the home and friends 
she had exchanged for such an evil lot. I 
never saw my Httle sister more." 

As if the remembrance of this sad scene 
had utterly overcome her, Eachel Liver- 
sedge hid her face in her hands, and wept 
until the tears welled through her tanned 
and shrivelled fingers. 

" I am indeed distressed," said I, " to 
have caused you so much pain. I will not 
make you sad by telling me more.'* ' 

" Nay, my boy, since I have begun it, let 
me finish with it ; I shall think of it all the 
same, and it is better to speak than think. 
That very night Stanley Carew was arrested 
upon the charge of stealing the horse 
which he had bought in open market, and 
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riddel iiome just in time to plaj tlie part 1 
have described. In the days I speak of^ 
foptj pound was given as a reward to those 
who gave such eyidezfeoe as produced a capi* 
tal conviction, and manj a gipsy perished 
innocently in consequence of that wicked 
ordinance. It is possible that this accusa* 
tion was made by one <^ ihoae who made a 
practice of earning blood-money ; but I am 
po^tively certain the &lse witoess was set 
on by Massingberd Heath, even if that man 
did not originate the charge. It was 
pressed against poor Carew very harshly ; 
and although tiie farmer of whom he 
bought the animal came honesdy forward, 
somSl swore to its being the same which he 
had sold the prisoner, his evidence was re- 
jected on account of some slight mistake in 
tbe description. Yon mnst have heard tell 
of ihat awful execution long ago at Crittoi^ 
i jail, when the wretched victmi to peiv 
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jury a&d rew^ige uttered ihme terrible 
words : ^ €lod, if tlKcm do^ not delir^i! 
me, I win DOt beHeve ihete is a God/ That 
unhappy man was Stanley Carew. My 
£athar and lancle were pitikssiy persecuted 
and imprisoned, and diedi3efore their time* 
These wrists have worn fettecs, this back 
has snflfered stripes ; nor did the vengeance 
of our enemy eease ev^i with one geiiera- 
tion. One of my boys is beyond seas, and 
anoth^ within fitone walls; yet I know 
that the hate of Sir Massiogberd Headi is 
not yet slaked/' 

^^ But what became of your little siskeac^ 
poor Sinnamenta ?" 

*' I know not what dbe suffered imme- 
diately after she was taken from us; Hea* 
yen only knows : her husband carried har 
a great way off out of our ken. But this 
I have heard, that when he told hear of jUie 
death of Stanley Garew islie fell down like 
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one dead, and presently being delivered of 
a son, the infant died after a few hours ; the 
mother hved — a maniac. Yes, Massingberd 
Heath, you did not kill my httle sister, 
after all ; yonder she lives, but recks not 
whether you are kind or cruel ; she drinks 
no more the bitter cup of love's be- 
trayal/' 

" She is surely not at Fairbum," asked 
I, "is she?" 

" What else should keep us here, boy, 
to be harried by keepers, to be vexed by 
constables and justices ? What else should 
keep me here in a place that tortures me 
with memories of my youth and of loving 
faces that have crumbled into dust ? What 
else but the hope of one day seeing my ht- 
tle sister yet, and the vengeance of Heaven 
upon him who has worked her ruin !" The 
old woman rose up as she spoke, and 
looked menacingly towards Fairburn Hall. 
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" I could almost exclaim with poor Carew," 
cried she, "that if Massingberd Heath 
escape some awM end, there is no Avenger 
on high. I am old, but I shall see it, yes, 
I shall see it before I die." 

If there had been more to tell, which 
fortunately there was not, I do not think 
Rachel Liversedge could have spoken 
ftirther; her emotion far more than her 
exertions, had reduced her strength so far, 
that though she uttered the last words 
energetically enough, I had had for some 
time a difl&culty in hearing what she said. 

"I thank you for listening to the tedious- 
ness of an ancient dame so long,'* mur- 
mured 9he : "if you were not a good boy, 
and half a gipsy, you would never have 
been so patient. I have told you all this 
to put you on your guard : it is no secret, 
but still you may not have heard it. Dis- 
trust, despise, detest Massingberd Heath; 
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and warn ibis i^hewj if you be Ms fii^id, 
not to v^Ditare again witkin Hs unde's 

«I will, I^will,'* cried I; "and I 
thank you in lis nam^/' I lield out 
my Imnd, and she tur&ed it oy^^ in her 

0W31* 

**An honest palm," quoth she, "with- 
out a stain. Tha:^ is one unlucky cross 
about it, Peter, tibit is all. You must not 
fret for that/" 

I mounted my harm amid cordial 
"good-byes*' from the gipsies, who had 
been pursuing theiruBual avocations during 
the above recital^ as though nothing was 
more common than that the head of the 
fianily should have a secret of two hours 
long to communicate to a strange young 
gentleman ; and throwing a shilling to the 
boy who had shown me the way, I took my 
leave. 
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It was not tin I left the plantation far be- 
hind me, and had ridden at speed for some 
distance on the open road, that I was able 
to shake off the sombre feelings that op- 
pressed me, and to meet Mrs. Myrtle's 
welcome to the rectory with an answering 
smile. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I DO SIB MASSINGBERD A LITTLE FAVOUH. 

Upon my return to Fairbum, I became the 
object of immense curiosity and attraction. 
I was stared at in the rector s pew at 
chm*ch, and, in my sohtary rides, whither- 
soever I went, as the repository of the 
great secret of the disruption between Sir 
Massingberd and his nephetv. It was even 
whispered that I was the prime mover of 
the young man's rebellion, and had planned 
the very manner of his escape upon Pan- 
ther, including the accident. At all events, 
I knew all that had happened, which no- 
body else knew, except my tutor himself. 
Now Mr. Long was as close as wax. Many 
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an invitation had Mrs. Myrtle obtained of 
late to take a dish of tea upon grounds 
which her hosts had since stigmatized as 
false pretences. As the housekeeper and 
confidential servant of the rector, she had 
been asked by Mrs. Arabel of the Grange 
Farm to take evening refi^eshment with her 
in a finendly way ; also by Mrs. Kemnants, 
who kept that extensive emporium in the 
village which suppHed snuff to the aged of 
both sexes (though not gratuitously), be^ 
coming cambrics to the young, and lolli- 
pops to those who had not yet reached 
that period of life wherein outward adorn- 
ment is preferred to inward gratification ; 
also by the exciseman's wife; nay, there 
was not anybody's wife in Fairbum, having 
the wherewithal to make a tea-table allur- 
ing, and being in a sufficiently high position 
in hfe to venture upon the step, who did 
not invite Mrs. Myrtle to visit her, and 
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proceed to treai her like a re£ractc»ry 
pump; they poured a little dawia, in hopes 
to be Hiore tibau rconimerated for the out- 
lay. But» alas, althoc^h the dear good 
lady was mllmg enoughs being indeed a 
gossip bom, G^e had nothing to tell them. 
She iras noteqoat to the ta^of Inrention^ 
and c£ &ffts, e?en to trade upon in tea and 
toast, she had abaoSsatdy monie. 

Concmye, theaa, hoif every face was 
turned interrogatiyely towards Mast^ 
Mareddth — im>, Mr. Meredith, now that the 
objeet c^ eyeorybody waa to please hina. 
How the dames drc^ed courtesies, and 
hoped my honour was wdl; and my 
honours firiend too^ Mr. Ma^maduke, he 
was well too^ th^ tru^iked — ^Heavi^ Uess 
him ; and he was staymg away from Fair- 
bum a good bit, was he not P and how did 
has unele like that, who had always kept 
him at home so strict ? — and was it true tibat 
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Ite was rasidiDg m1^ Mr. Harrej Gerard ? 
wen, dear me, aod hcyvr odd that was ; an 
atkeisi and a democral^ ipeaph^ did say ; 
but theirev i^ere were some agam as spoke 
well of liiin. 

Sedate Mr. Arabel, set a% . without 
doubt, by bis iiiqais3tiy& k^dy^ even way«> 
laid me in a narrow lazi^ and insisted upon 
my looking* in at the &rm, and partakxog'of 
casual hospitaKty. " Ye'll just baire three 
drars and a spet/' said he (meamng by 
that ioftm €^ expre^sdon a few whiffs of a 
pipe), ^^ and take a glass of ale;'' and when 
I dei^ined the first offer upcm the ground 
of not being a smoker, and the second on 
the plea that it was only eloTea o'clock, am., 
and consequent!^ rather early for ale, he 
confessed that his missus was a-waitingfor 
me with a bottle of cowslip win^ aod a 
seed-cake of her own making. It was 
rather difficult to escape from hospdts^le 
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snares of this kind, but I revealed as little 
as possible without giving absolute oflFence. 
On the other hand, I received some infor- 
mation, the details of which had not been 
confided to me by Mr. Long. 

"Well, sir,'' remarked Mrs. Arabel, 
after I had told her all I meant to tell, 
which was not much, " and it's no wonder 
as Mr. Marmaduke should have run away, 
Fm sure." 

" My good lady," observed I, " pray, 
be particular ; I never said he ran away ; 
I said his horse ran away." 

"Yes, of course, sir," responded the 
mistress of the Grange, vdnking in a man- 
ner that made me quite uncomfortable; 
" you are very right to say that, Mr. Mere- 
dith, very right. But Sir Massingberd's 
opinion is, that it was all planned from 
first to last, only he says you nearly over- 
did it." 
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" All, indeed/* said I; "how was 
thatr 

"Well, it seems Sir Massingberd was 
quite deceived about that horse he bought 
for his nephew ; instead of being quiet, 
and fit for the lad, it was a perfect demon ; 
and it was sheer madness of you young 
gentlemen to go racing in order to make 
it run away ; then, to arrange with Mr. 
Gerard all beforehand ; well, I must say I 
shouldn't have thought that either of you 
would have had the depth/' 

"Thank you, Mrs. Arabel," said I, 
laughing ; " I am sorry you entertained so 
low an idea of our intelUgence." 

"Well, sir,'' returned the farmer's 
wife, with an air of excessive candour, 
" my husband, you see, he often has said 
to me, says he, * That yotmg squire Mar- 
maduke, I'm darned if he ain't httle better 
than a fool ; he don't know what shot to 
VOL. I. u 
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use for rabbits, that lie don't ; I never 
saw bis equal for ignorance. And as for 
that lad fix)m the Ingies — ^that was you, you 
know, sir — ^well, of all the young fellows 
turned of seventeen as I ever saw, he's 
the ' " 

Here Mrs. Arabel crimsoned, and 
stopped short, as if she had been v^y 
nearly betrayed into saying something 
which was not entirely complimentary. 

" Pray, go on, my dear madam," said 
I ; " ' of all the young fellows turned of 
seventeen whom he had ever seen, I was 
the' " 

" Well, sir, he'd just the same opinion 
of you as he had of Master Marmaduke ; 
but, for my part, I always said, that al- 
though you might neither on you know so 
much as you ought to, and though you might 
seem, as it were " 

" Ay, you always stood our friend, and 
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said we were not Buoh fools as we looked ; 
did you?" 

" Just so/' replied Mrs. Arabel, simply ; 
" and so you see it has tmned out. If Mr. 
Marmaduke caai only live elsewhere till 
sometliing happens to Sir Massingberd— 
although, indeed, he looks as if nothing 
ever could hurt him — ^his life will doubtless 
be much pleasanter than at the Hall ; it is 
no place for a young gentleman like him, 
surely, although, indeed, things are better 
there than they were. The dark-eyed 
foreigneering-looking young person, al- 
though, indeed, she was old enough to 
know better; well, she's gone/' 

" So I have heard," said I drily. 

" Yes, she went away in a whirlwind, 
she did," continued Mrs. Arabel, reflec- 
tively. 

" Dear me," replied I, " I never heard 
that." 
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" Ah, indeed, I daresay not ; why, you 
see, Mr. Long was a little mixed up in it. 
Perhaps he thought it better not to tell 
you. Take another glass of cowsHp wine, 
sir; it has been more than ten years in 
bottle ; and the cake is as good a cake as 
you will put teeth into in all Midshire, 
though I say it as shouldn't say it. Wellj 
the thing happened in this way, you see. 
The foreigneering female, she used to throw 
things at folks ; dishes, plates, whatever 
came first to hand, whenever she was in 
her tantrums. Mr. Gilmore he had his 
head opened with a slop-basin, so that you 
could lay your finger in it; and Ohver 
Bradford, I beheve she fired a gun at him, 
charged with swan-shot. However, at 
times, she was quite otherwise, crying and 
submissive as a child. They said it was 
Religion up at the Hall ; but they knows 
nothing about that ; how should they ? It 
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was hysterics, I daresay, and serve her 
right too. Well, who should come here, 
the very Sunday after Mr. Marmaduke.had 
run away, and when Sir Massingberd was 
like a wild man with rage, and couldn't 
speak without blaspheming, but one of 
them Methodee preachers as sometimes 
hold forth upon our common. Now the 
foreigneering female was a- walking in the 
park shrubbery, with one of her hysterical 
fits upon her, I suppose, and what does 
she hear through the palings but words as 
I suppose the poor creature never listened 
to before; and presently out «he comes 
upon the common, and stands up among 
all the people, with her great eyes swollen 
with weeping, and her painted cheeks — and 
I always said they were painted — daubed 
and smeared with tears. Carter John, who 
is very much given to that sort of worship, 
he was there ; and he told me she looked for 
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all the world like the woman in the great 
picture over the conmmnion-table in Crit- 
tenden Church, who is wiping the feet of 
our Lord with her hair. 

"Then the preacher, he bade her repent 
while there was yet time, and fear nothing 
but only God. But Sir Massingberd, he 
«ame out, and dragged her in from the very 
preacher's hand, and presently back again he 
comes with a horse-whip, and swears th^re 
shall be no Methodees in his parish, and if 
he caught the hypocritical ranter — as he 
called him — ^within hearing again, he'd split 
his ears. Now, I don't go with him there,'* 
pursued Mrs. Arabel, gravely. "It isn't 
for us, Mr. Meredith, to say as nobody 
can't pick up good, unless it's in church ; 
aad least of all should such things be said 
by Sir Massingberd, who lets that beautifiil 
fionily pew get damp and mouldy, with the 
fireplace always empty all the winter long*. 
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and never puts his nose into it from yearns 
, end to year's end. However, what does 
the foreigneering female do, but declare she 
would starve herself to death, before she 
would eat the bread of unrighteousness 
any longer ; and not one morsel of food 
would she take, though they locked her 
up, and tried to tempt h^r with her most 
fiavourite dishes. So Sir Massingberd, 
being at his wits' end, came over to the 
parson, and begged him to come and per- 
suade the woman to be reasonable, and 
take some refreshment; and Mr. Long — 
he at fepst declined to interfere in such a 
matter at all,, but presently thinking the 
poor creature might be really penitent, 
although it came about through a Metho- 
dee, and hoping to do her some good, 
although not in the way Sir Massingberd 
intended, he accompanied him to the Hall ; 
and what do you think ? Why, they found 
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the poor woman was in such earnest, that 
she had cut off the whole of her beautiful 
black hair, and there it lay on the carpet, 
• like so much rubbish. So the Squire he 
swore that he didn't care now whether she 
starved or not, and turned her out of the 
house, as I said at first, in a whirlwind. 
She was very faint and weak ; and Mr. 
Long, who would never exchange a syllable 
with her before, made Mrs. Myrtle give her 
a good meal, and gave her some good words 
himself, and sent her away to her Mends — 
for it seems she had some friends, poor 
wretch ; and this has made Sir Massing- 
berd wilder than ever against the rector, 
whom he had already accused of aiding and 
abetting young Mr. Marmaduke in his run- 
ning away ; so that altogether the Squire 
is ready to make an end of everybody." 

This last statement, although a little 
highly coloured, as Mrs. Arabel's descrip- 
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tions usually were, was really not far, from 
the truth. It did almost seem as if the 
baronet was so transported with passion as 
to be capable of any enormity. What the 
law permitted him to do in the way of 
oppression, that, of course, he practised to 
the uttermost; his morality, never very 
diffuse, had concentrated itself upon one 
position — ^the defence of the game and 
trespass laws. His keepers were exhorted 
to increased vigilance ; the worst charac- 
ters in the parish were constituted his 
spies. Every night, it was now the custom 
of their lord and master to go the roimds 
in his own preserves, and visit the out- 
posts, to see that the sentinels did their 
duty. He employed no Warnings or Tres- 
pass Boards in Fairburn Park ; his object 
was not to deter, but to catch the con- 
temners of the sacred rights of property in 
the very act. The pursuit of his life had 
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become man-liimting. I write that word 
-without amy refierence to Manuaduke 
Heath, for, indeed, a4s that time I thougkt 
that Sir Massiiigberd had given up all 
hope of recovering possession of his 
nephew. A considerable period had now 
elapsed since the young man's convales- 
cencei and yet the baronet had taken no 
steps to compel hi» return. He had 
written, indeed, to Marmaduke a letter of 
anything but a conciliatory character, and 
calculated to re-arouse the lad's most 
morbid fears ; but Mr. Harvey Gerard had 
intercepted the dispatch,, and returned it 
with an answer of his own composition. 
He had stated briefly the results of the late 
conference at the Dovecot respecting his 
young guest ; he had reiterated his inten- 
tion of bringing, in a court of justice, the 
gravest charges against the baronet, in case 
of any legal molestation from him ; and he 
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liad finished witli a persoHal reeommenda- 
tioti to that gentleman torestJ satisfied with 
the eigoyment of the aHowanee that was 
supposed to go to the maintenance of his 
nephew. Epistolary communication by 
hand was rendered impracticable^ on the 
part of the baronet, by the removal of the 
Dovecot household to town. 

This was a bitter blow to the lord of 
Fairburn ; he knew so well the abject fear 
which he had inspired in my unhappy 
fiiend, that, notwithstanding aU that had 
come and gone yet, he did not doubt that a 
few words in his own handwriting wouM 
bring the truant back, however loath. "We 
are Uving now in such quiet times, and 
under the protection of such equal laws, 
that I am aware my younger readers will 
have a difficulty in conceiving how one 
human being, however powerfiil, could be 
held in such terror by others, I was aware. 
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from the first, that the present universal 
security would give my narrative an air of 
improbabihty, and I fear that this must in- 
crease as it proceeds. I have only to say, 
that at the period of which I write, there 
was no poor man in Fairbum parish, how- 
ever honest, however prudent, who might 
not have been lodged in jail at the instance 
of his squire, and would have found it 
difficult to clear himself; or who might 
not, on a hint from the same quarter, have 
been pressed, if he did but give the oppor- 
tunity, on board a man-of-war. I am like- 
wise certain that had Sir Massingberd ven- 
tured upon such a step, he might have 
recovered possession of his nephew, or at 
least withdrawn him from his protector, by 
the strong hand of the law, upon the 
ground of Mr. Gerard's professing revolu- 
tionary principles. In these days of Pal- 
merston and Derby, of Tweedledum and 
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Tweedledee, it is impossible for those who 
are not old enough to have witnessed it, 
to imagine the rancour of political parties 
half a centiuy ago, or the despotism and 
flagrant injustice that were sanctioned 
under the convenient name of Order. 

For the haughty baronet to be thus cut 
off from all intercourse with his victim, was 
to be foiled indeed. At first, he stimg 
himself well-nigh to frenzy, like a scorpion 
within its circle of flame ; but after a time 
the white heat of his wrath began appa- 
rently to abate. He seemed to have made 
up his mind to sit down quietly under his 
defeat, and to content himself with tyran- 
nizing over those who were yet in his power. 
This comparatively peaceftd state of things- 
was looked upon by Mr. Long and myself 
at first with suspicion, but at last with real 
satisfaction. When Sir Massingberd sent 
over five pine-apples and some splendid 
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grapes to the Rectory with his compli- 
ments (for the first time within twenty 
years), we shook our heads, and my tutor 
addressed the messenger of his bounty in 
these words: "Tell your master I am 
exceedingly obliged to him for his kuid- 
ness. * Timeo Danaos etdona ferentes/ " 
"Would you be so good as to write 
that down, sir ?" said the man. 

" You may give him the message with- 
out the tail," replied the rector, a little 
discomfited at his own indiscretion, but con- 
gratulating himself very much that he had 
expressed his thoughts so classically. 

But when piae-apples and grapes be- 
came common presents fi:*om the Hall, we 
•began really to think that the stubborn 
old baronet had come to the conclusion . 
that it was as pleasant to be on good 
terms with his neighbour as not, and that 
he was genuindy bent on reconciliatioii. 
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A soft answer is said to be efficacious to 
tliis end, but it is nothing compared to 
hothouse dainties out of season ; and not^ 
withstanding aU I knew, and all I sus- 
pected, I began to regard Sir Massingberd 
Heath, not indeed with less contempt and 
dishke, but with less positive loathing, and 
certainly with less fear. I had not sdi 
foot upon his property since Marmaduke's 
departure, and the baronet took occaaon 
to stop me as I rode by his gate one day, 
and remonstrate upon the incivility of such 
a course of conduct. 

"It can do me no damage, young 
gentleman, that you should take your 
pleasure in my park, more especially as 
you are not a sportsman, who would covet 
my hares and pheasants ; and I cannot but 
think that your omission to do so is a proof 
of ill-feeling towards me, which I am not 
conscious of having deserved at your hands.'* 
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He spoke stiffly, and without con- 
descension, as a man might speak to an 
equal, between himself and whom a mis* 
understanding existed unexplained, but 
capable of explanation, and, fooUsh boy as 
I was, I felt flattered by his behaviour. 

K the least notion of making myself 
out to be a hero had existed in my brain 
when I began to write these Recollections, 
it has been dissipated long ago. I have 
been quite as much surprised during this 
recital as any of my readers have been, at 
the contemplation of my own meannesses ; 
if I had known how many and how serious 
they were to be, perhaps I should have 
hesitated to recall them ; but I commenced 
with as strong a determination, nothing to 
extenuate with respect to myself, as to set 
nothing down in maUce with respect to 
others; and thus Ijf shall proceed to the 
end. 
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While, then, matters were on this less 
antagonistic footing, and when Marmaduke 
had been away about a year, business 
happened to take Mr. Long from Fairbum, 
and I was left a day and a night my own 
master. He had not been gone an hdur 
when Mrs. Myrtle came into the study, 
where I was employed at my books, yrith a 
letter in her hand ; she looked quite pale 
and frightened, as she said, "Lor*, Mr. 
Peter, if this note ain't froni Sir Massing- 
berd hisself for you. I feels all of a 
tremble, so as you might knock me down 
with a peacock's feather." 

"Well," said I, forcing a laugh, "but 
I am not going to use any such weapon, 
Mrs. Myrtle. What on earth is there to 
be afraid of in the squire's handwriting ? 
It can*t bite." But I felt in a cold perspira- 
tion nevertheless, and my fingers trembled 
as they undid the missive. It was a poUte 

VOL. I. X 
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invitation to dine with the baronet that 
evening. 

** You are not going, sir, I do hope!" 
exclahned the housekeeper eagerfy, as soon 
as I had acquainted her tnth the contents 
of the note. " Why, such a thing hasn't 
happened for this quarter of a century. 
He'll poison you, as sur» as my name's 
Martha Myrtle. I never saw you and 
master eating his pine-apples without a 
shudder; the rector was uncommon iH 
after one of them, one day." 

•*Yes, Mrs- Myrtle," said I quietly, 
" and I have suffered also from the same 
cause myself; but I don't think the squire 
was to blame." 

" But you ain't a-going, sir ; I am sure 
as master wouldn't hke it. Oh, pray, say 
you ajn't a-going." 

" Well, then, I won't go, Mrs. Myrtle. 
The fact is, I feel one of my colds coming 
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on ; thqr generally begin with a lump in 
my tliroat; so I shall write to excuse 
myself.'* 

I really had a lump in my throat ; my 
heart had jumped up and stopped there 
at the mere notion of a tete^a4ete with Sir 
Massingberd, diversified — ^no, intensified — 
by the presence of Grimjaw. I wouldn't 
have gone through it for a thousand 
pounds ; so I wrote to decUne the honour 
upon the ground of indisposition. I was 
compelled to keep the house, I said, for 
the entire day. Half an hour afterwards, 
another letter arrived from the Hall. Since 
Sir Massingberd might not enjoy the plea- 
sure of my company at dinner, would I 
permit him to come over to the Rectory 
that morning, and have a few words of 
conversation with me upon a matter deeply 
interesting to both of us ? There was no 
getting out of this. If I had gone to bed. 
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on plea of illness, I felt that even that course 
would have been no protection to me. Sir 
Massingberd would have forced a dying nian 
to play with him at pitch-and-toss, if so in- 
opportune a game had happened to take 
his fancy. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Myrtle's suggestion that I should mount 
my horse, and ride away after Mr. Lcmg, 
was really too pusillanimous a proceeding ; 
I therefore wrote back to the baronet a 
polite falsehood, to the effect that I should 
he very happy to see him ; and in a very 
few minutes afterwards, I was face to fece 
with Marmaduke's foe. 

He came in imushered — ^Mrs. Myrtle not 
being equal to such an occasion — filling the 
doorway with his gigantic form, and well- 
nigh touching the ceiKng of the low-roofed 
room with his head. 

" I am sorry to intrude upon an invalid,'* 
said he, " but what I had to say was of a 
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private nature, and I was not sure of find- 
ing you alone at any other time." 

I bowed, and begged my visitor to be 
seated. 

"It is something," thought I, "that 
this man is civil at least." For there is 
this great advantage in being habitually 
insolent and overbearing, that when one 
does condescend to behave decently, people 
appreciate one's good manners very much. 

"I have called upon you," continued 
the baronet, "with respect to my nephew 
and your friend, Marmaduke Heath. It is 
idle to deny that he and I have not been to 
one another what our mutual relationship 
should have led us to be. I am naturally a 
hard man ; losses and poverty have doubt- 
less rendered me more morose. Marma- 
duke, on the other hand, is of an over- 
sensitive and morbid nature. We did not 
get on together at all well. There were 
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&iilts on both sides ; it was six of one, 
and '' 

I shook my head. 

"Very well, then," resumed Sir Mas- 
singberd, with candour, "let us say that 
it was I who was in the wrong. I have not 
the patience and gentleness requisite for 
dealing with a character Uke him; my 
temper is arbitrary; I have behaved with 
but little courtesy even to yom'self. You 
are polite enough to contradict me, but 
nevertheless it is true. For that^ howev^', 
reparation can be made. I wishthatlcould as 
easily maloe atonement in the other quarter. 
Tbi&9 however, I feel is utterly impossible. 
Things have gone too fiir. I make no 
complaint of my nephew's having been eaa- 
couraged in his rebellious course by one 
whose duty it was, on tibe contrary, to re* 
ooflicile us. I wish to say nothing that 
o(mld only lead to fruitless discussion, aad 
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perhaps a disagreemfiut batween you and 
me; that would be most impolitic ou my 
part, since I come here to solicit your good 
offices." 

" Mine, Sir Massingberd ? mine ?" 

" Yes, I desire your kindly assistance in 
bringing about a better understanding 
between Marmaduk© and myself/' 

" Sir/' said I, ** what you ask is a sheer 
impossibility. Mannaduke Heath jxmj be 
wrong in his estimate of your character, 
but it will remain unchanged to his dying 
day. I am as certain of this, as that yond^ 
yellowing tree will presently lose its leaves/' 

"You speak frankly, Mr. Meredith^" 
returned the baronet, calmly, "and I do 
not respect you less upon that account. 
It is not, however, as a mediator that I 
need your assistance; I ask a much less 
&vour than that ; I simply wish you tp 
inclose a letter from m^ to my nephew/' 
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" Sir Massingberd Heath," said I, with 
some indignation, " you have done me the 
fisivour of calling upon me in my tutor's 
absence, in the expectation of finding me 
so weak as to be unable to refuse whatever 
you chose to ask, or so treacherous as to 
be willing to deceive those who are gene- 
rously protecting my best fiiend fi-om one 
whom he has every cause to fear. I am ex- 
tremely obhged to you for the compliment;" 
and with that I laid my hand upon the bell. 

" One moment," observed the baronet, 
quietly, nay, with suavity, though the 
letter XJ upon his forehead deepened visibly, 
and the veins of his great hand, as it rested 
on the table, grew big with passion ; " one 
moment before you ring. I am sorry you 
should have taken such a view of my con- 
duct as you have described; you young 
men are somewhat hasty in the imputation 
of motive. I am a straightforward, rough 
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fellow, and may have displeased you ; but 
I am not aware that I have done anything 
to justify you in accusing me of meanness 
and dupUcity. Those persons who have 
charge of my nephew are, in my judgment, 
deeply culpable; but I do not wish you 
to act deceitftdly towards them on that 
account. Matters have come to that pass, 
however, that I cannot even commimicate 
with my nephew, even though I have that 
to say which would give him genuine plea- 
sure. This Mr. Harvey Gerard" — ^his deep 
voice shook with hatred as he mentioned 
that name — " has taken upon himself to 
return my letters to Marmaduke unopened. 
I know not how to convey to him even 
such a one as this." 

Sir Massingberd threw across to me a 
folded sheet, directed to his nephew, and 
motioned that I should open it. It ran as 
follows : — 
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" ISTephew MiJEHADUiOE, — It fieems ihast 
jcm are ^lUy determicyed nerer again to 
Beek tbe slaelter of my roof; I am given to 
imderstand that the tome for reoouciliaticm 
has gone by, aod that any attempt to 
teffect it would only oa;ase you annoyance, 
and make the breach wider between us. 
If so, BO be it. I aan an old man uow, and 
I wish my last years to be passed in peace. 
I wish to make no allusion to the character 
of the person with whom you have chosen 
to reside, furthOT than to ejq)pe8S a hope 
that when I am gone, and it will be your 
part to exercise the rights of a great land- 
owner, that you will not employ your in- 
jfluence to subvert the laws and the govern- 
ment. It is as mad in those who possess 
authority to eoimtenance revolution, as for 
a man seated on a lofiby branch to lop it off 
with his own hands. I do not say this as 
your imcle, but merely as one of an ancieBt 
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race with Triaom we are both connected, 
and in whose wei&<ve we should take 
aai equal interest. !MJr. Meredith is kind 
enough to enclose this parting word of 
advice — ^the last communication tiiat wiU 
probably ever pass between us^from 

** Massingberd Heath. 

" P.S.— Bum this when you have read 
it, lest your fiiend should get into trouble 
upon my account.'* 

I read aad re-read Om strange epistle 
with great care, before I made any com- 
ment upon it. There was nothing, to my 
mind, objectionable in any of the contents. 
I had been twice to Harley Street during 
the summer, and foimd Marmaduke as 
morbidly apprehensive as ever of some 
course of conduct to be adopted l?yhifl 
uncle with reference to regaining the cus- 
tody of his person ; he was haunted stili 
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by the shadow of this terrible man. The 
words I held before me were certainly cal- 
culated to reassm*e him. No news could 
be more gratifying than this positive re- 
signation of the baronet's claim to be his 
guardian, this final " good-bye" under Sir 
Massingberd's own hand. As for the poli- 
tical advice, I thought that very healthy. 
I was then, as now, a staunch conservative, 
and although I did not sympathize in the 
least with the harsh acts of the government 
in respect to poor, misguided men, not 
without their wrongs, yet I did think Mr. 
Gerard's views both visionary and dan- 
gerous. 

" I trust," observed Sir Massingberd, 
gravely, " that the sentiments which you 
are now perusing are in accordance with 
your own. I am speaking, I beheve, to a 
gentleman, and consequently to a natural 
friend of order." 
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I bowed in assent. "There certainly 
seems nothing in this epistle which Mar- 
maduke might not read," muttered I, 
musing. 

^' Seems ?^* cried the baronot. "Why 
not say is at once ?" 

A sudden idea, gleaned from some 
romance which I had been lately reading, 
flashed across my brain. Why did the 
postscript say, " Burn this when you have 
read it ?" I let my hand, with the letter 
in it, drop below my knee, so that the 
missive was held close to the fire. 

" There is no writing in lemon-juice, I 
do assure you," observed Sir Massing- 
berd, quietly ; " you will only scorch the 
paper." 

I coloured at the exposure of my sus- 
picions, and in my] confusion it did not 
strike me that the speaker must himself 
have at least entertained such a project,* or 
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he never could have Hiuimsked me so 
readily. I was a little ashamed of mysdf, 
and rather sorry for my incrednKty. Sir 
Massingberd saw this, and pressed his 
point. 

" Since there is nothing concealed, and 
no harm in whait is visible^ I do hope you 
wiU grant the favour I requested^ and in- 
close that note to my nephew.'* 

^^ Well, sir/' said I, after a little hesita- 
tion, " I will inclose it. I give yon warn- 
ing, however, that I shall send a Hne by 
the same post to lei Mr. Gerard know that 
I have done so." 

" By all means," responded Sir Mas- 
singberd. ^^I am only anxious that my 
nephew's own eyes should read what I 
have written. Have you a taper^and wax ?" 
asked he, folding up the sheet. " I mi^t 
as well stamp it with my seal." 

I rose and brought what he required 
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from ^ ^^ijzig^tdble- Sir Massmgberd 
sealed the letter^ 2mA gave it into my 
hand. 

" Mr. Meredith;^" said he, rising, " yotat 
have done me a great service. I think I 
have said, that the oftener you make use of 
my grounds the better I shall be pleased. 
Did I add that the bowling-green is entirely 
at your service? I am too stiff in the 
back to have a game with you myself, but 
I wiU give directions to Gilmore to be 
your antagonist, whenever you may feel 
inchned." 

The baronet took his leave in a stately, 
but not unfriendly manner. He certainly 
was stiff in the back; but that was his 
nature. As he smiled, his lip turned up- 
wards, instead of the usual way ; but so it 
always did. Yet I did not feel quite com- 
fortable, as I stood by myself over the fire, 
balancing Sir Massingberd's "good-bye'* 
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to his nephew in my hand, and question- 
ing within myself whether it wouldn't be 
better to inclose it to Mr. Harvey Gerard, 
after all. However, in the end I kept my 
promise. 
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Authenticity, and a History of the varims Representations of the Poet. 
By J. H. Friswell, Member of the National 8hak!>peare Committee. 
Illustrated by Photouraphs of authentic and received Portraits. Square 
8vo. 2ls. ; or with Photograph of the Will, 25*. 

" Everything thut is loorth knowing— ice had almost said that can be 
known — about the various presentations of the poet's face, is to be found in 
this beautiful monograph. . . . The p/iotographs are simply among the 
clearest, s(ftt:st, aiul most completely free from flaw that we have ever 
seen. The author has vi/ide the su/jject the study of a life, and is equally 
qxuUified to approach it either from its literary or artistic side." — Spectator. 

Life and Correspondence of Dr. Lyman Beecher, D.D. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. With Illustrations. Vol. l. 10s. 6rf. 

Dockyard Ec(momy and Naval Power. By P. Barry, Author of 
•* The Dockyards and Shipyards of the Kingdom." With Photographs 
of the Great Private Establishments. 8vo. 21s. 

The Great Schools of Enj^land. By Howard Staunton, Esq. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. [/n the press. 

In the WockIs with the Poets. Beautifully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
cloth elegant, bevelle<l boards, 12s. (uniform with Weir's " Poetry of 
Nature ") ; morocco extra, 18«. 
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The Poetry of Nature. Selected and Illustrated with Thurty-six 
Engravings by Harrison Weir. Small 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 12s. ; morocco, 1^. Is. 

The Poets of the Elizabethan Age : a Selection of Songs and 
Ballads of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. Choicely illustrated by eminent 
Artists. Crown 8vo. Bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 

Songs and Sonnets from William Shakespeare ; selected and 
arranged by Howard Staunton, Esq. With 30 exquisite Drawings by 
John Gilbert. Fcap. 4to. bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 12s. 

A Gentle Life : Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character of 
Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 6s. 

Mr. Tennyson's May Queen. Illustrated with Thirty-fiTe De- 
signs by E. V. B. Small 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d.; or in mo- 
rocco antique, bound by Hayday, 1/. Is. Crown 8vo. edition, cloth 5s. ; 
bevelled boards, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 

A New Edition of Choice Editions of Choice Books. Illustrated 
by C. W. Cope, B.A., T. Creswick, B.A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, 
J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., C. Stonehouse, 
F. Tayler, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend, E. H. Wehnert, Harrison 
Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each ; bevelled boards, 5s. id. ; or, in 
morocco, gilt edges, 10s. i 



Bloomfleld's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Gold^imith's Vicur of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 



Eeat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's I'Allegro. 
Sbakspeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Warton's Hamlet. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



" Such works are a alorious beatification for a poet. Such works a$ 
these educate toumsmen, who, surrounded by dead ana artificial things^ as 
country people are by life and nature^ scarcely learn to look at nature till 
taught by these concentrated specimens of her beauty."— Aihensnm. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : .Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected A*om the Writings of favourite Authors ; with an Introdnction by 
the late Rev. Henry Bobbins, M.A., beautifully printed by Clay, with 
Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3a. M. 



I.ITERATURE, WORKS OF REFERENCE, AND 
EDUCATION. 

PHE English Catalogue of Books :' giving the date of 
publication of every book published from 1835 to 1863, in addi- 
tion to the title, size, price, and publisher, in one alphabet. 
An entirely new work, combining the Copyrights of the •' Lon- 
don Catalogue" and the "British Catalogue." One thick 
volume of 900 pages. [In the press. 

A Walk from London to the Land's End. With Notes by the 
Way. With Photographs. By Elihu Burritt. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Man and Nature ; or, Physical Geography as Modified by Human 
Action. By George P. Marsh, Author of " Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage," &c. 8vo. [Shortly. 

Her Majesty's Mails: being an Historical, Descriptive, and 
Suggestive Account of the British Post Office. By an Officer of the De- 
partment. Post 8vo. 75 6d. 
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The Origin and History of the English Language, and of the 
early literature it embodies. By the Hon. Greorffe P. Marsh, U. S. 
Miuister at Turin, Author of ** Lectures on the English lAnguage." 
8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 

\* The copyright of this important work is secured both in Great 
Britain and the Coutinent. 

" Written with a grace and mastery of the Umguage which show the 
Author to be not unworthy of ranking himself among English Classics; it 
deserves a place on the shelves of every educated Englishman." — Noncon- 
formist, Oct. 8, 1862. 

" Mr. Marsh shows not only a real love of his subject^ but a thorough 
acquaintance with it. In the present series of lectures he carries on th* 
history of the English language, and of English iiterature^ from its very 
beginning dovm to the reign of Elizabeth." — Saturday Review, Oct. 18. 

Lectures on the English Language; forming the Introductory 
Series to the foregoing Work. "Rj the same Author. 8vo. Cloth, lOi. 
This is the only authors edition. 

" We give it a hearty welcome^ as calculated to excite an interest in 
the study of English, ana to render valuable assistance in its pursuit." — 
Athenaeum. 

** We can only say that if the complete course be as remarkable 

for learning, diligence, discrimination, and good sense as the preparatory, 
we shall have to thank Mr. Marsh for the most perfect philological treatise 
upon the English language which we can hope to see in our generation." 

Critic 

English and Scotch Ballads, &c. An extensive Collection. De- 
signed as a Complement to the Works of the British Poets, and embracing 
nearly all the Ancient and Traditionary Ballads both of England and 
Scotland, in all the important varieties of form in which they are extant, 
with Notices of the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. 
Child. A new Edition, revised by the Editor. 8 vols. fcap. cloth, ds. Qd. 
each, uniform with Bohn's Libraries. 

Poets and Poetry of Europe; by Henry W. Longfellow. 8vo. 21*. 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet : 1 603- 1 604. Being the first and 
second Editions of Shakespeare's 
cloth, 7s. 6d. ; half morocco, lOs. 



ixkn.v»ytsaw s xia^t^xxy ui ixnunvti : xuutj-iuv*. jufciiig tue urab ttiiu 
second Editions of Shakespeare's great drama, faithfully reprinted. 8vo. 

The English Catalogue of Books published during 1863 ; with 
Title, Size, Price, and Publisher's Name. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years— 1837-1867. One vol. royal 8vo. Mo- 
rocco, 1/. 6s. 

Although nominally the Index to the British Catalogue, it is equally 
80 to all general Catalogues of Books during the same period, containing 
as many as 74,000 references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediate 
reference to the books on the subject required, each giving title, price, 
publisher, and date. 

Two valuable Appendices are also given — A, containing full lists of all 
Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies — and B, a List of Literary 
Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. 

The American Catalogue, or English Guide to American Lite- 
rature ; giving the full title of original Works published in the United 
States of America since the year 1800, with especial reference to 'the 
works of interest to Great Britain, with the size, price, place^ date 
of publication, and London prices. With comprehensive Index. 8v«. 
it.ed. Also Supplement, 1837-60. 8vo. ed. 
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The Publishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature ; ^ving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
pablbhed in Great Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 85. per annum. 
*»* Established by the Publishers of London in 1837. 

The Handy-book of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
Foreign, for the use of Inventors, Patentees, Authors, and Publishers. 
Comprising the Law and Practice of Patents, the Law of Copyright of 
Designs, the Law of Literary Copyright. By James Fraser, Lsq. Post 
8vo. cloth, 4;;. 6d. (Uniform with Lord St. Leonard's *' Handy-book of 
Property Law.") 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and International Law, by Peter Bnrke. 12mo. 6s. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary, and 250 pages more 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster's Dictioniu*y. In one Volume, royal 
4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. price 3l5. 6d. The Cheapest Book ever published. 
" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Worcester in 
combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the soberer and 
safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English Lexicon." 

Athenaum, July 13, 1861. 

The Ladies' Eeader : with some Plain and Simple Rules and In- 
structions for a good style of Reading aloud, and a variety of Selections 
for Exercise. By Gteorge Vandenhoff, M. A., Author of " The Art of Elo- 
cution." Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 6*. 

The Clerical Assistant : an Elocutionary Guide to the Heading 
of the Scriptures and the Liturgy, several passages being marked for 
Pitch and Emphasis : with some Observations on Clerical Bronchitus. 
By (Jeorge Vandenhoff, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3*. 6d. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Rhetoric, with in- 
structions in Gesture, and an Appendix of Oratorical, Poetical and Dra- 
matic extracts. By George Vandenhoff, M A. Third Edition. 58. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. 7th Edition. 8vo. 18*. 

The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its quotations, the including in the vocabulary proper 
names, the distinguishing whether the derivative is classical or otherwise, 
the exactness of the references to the original authors, and in the price. 

" Every page bears the impress of industry and care."— Athenwum. 

" The best Latin Dictionary^ whether for the scholar or advanced sfw- 
dcni."— Spectator. 

" We have no hesitation in saying it is the best Dictionary of the LatiM 
language that has appeared." — Literary Gazette. 

" We never satOfSuch a book published at such a price." — Examiner. 

The Laws of Life, with especial reference to the Education of 
Girls. By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. New Edition, revised by the 
Author, 12mo. cloth, Zs. 6d. 

The Farm and Fruit of Old. Yrojn Virgil. By a Market Gar- 
•dener. 1«. 

Usque ad Coelum ; or, the Dwellings of the People. By Thomas 
liare, Esq., Barrister- at- Law. Fcap. U. 
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Work and Play. By Horace Bushnell, D.D., Author of " Na- 
ture and Supernatural." Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Eyes and Ears. By Henry Ward Beecher, D.D., Author of 
" Life Thoughts," &c. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6rf. 

The Charities of London : an Account of the Origin, Operations, 

and general Condition of the Charitable, Educational, and Religiooi 
Institutions of London. With copious Index. Also an Alphabetical Ap- 



and general Condition of the Charitable, Educational, and Religious 
Institutions of London. With copious Index. Also an Alphabetical Ap- 
pendix corrected to May 1863. i cap. cloth, 6s. 

\* The latter also as a sep&irate publication, forms " Low's Shilling 
Guide to the Charities of London." 

Signals of Distress, in Refuges and Houses of Charity ; in Indus- 
trial Schools and Reformatories ; at Invalids' Dinner Tables, and in the 
Homes of the Little Sisters of the Poor, &c. &c. ; among the Fallen, the 
Vicious, and the Criminal ; where Missionaries travel, and where Good 
Samaritans clothe the naked. By Blanchard Jerrold, Author of " The 
Life of Douglas Jerrold," &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Children of Lutetia. By Blanchard Jerrold. 2 vols, post 
8vo. cloth, I6s. [Immediately. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. Second Edition, with Photo- 
graph. A Memorial of the Prince Consort ; comprising Maxims and 
Extracts from Addresses of His late Royal Highness. Many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 
16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Qd. 



S-EW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

fTANTON GRANGE; or. Life at a Private Tutor's. 

I By the Rev. C. J. Atkinson, Author of " British Birds' Eggs," 

" Play Hours," &c. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. bs. 

The Black Panther; or, a Boy's Adventures among 
the Red Skins. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. With Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 

The Story of Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. Translated from the 
French of Paul de M asset, by permission of the Author. By Emily 
Makepeace. With 30 Illustrations on Wood, drawn by Charles Bennett. 
Small 8vo. bs. 

Little Blue Hood : a Story for Little People. By Thomas Miller. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 25. Qd. ; fancy boai'ds, 25. With Illustration. 

The Boyhood of Martin Luther. By Henry May hew. Author 
of" The Peasant Boy Philosopher." With eight Illustrations by Absalom. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 65. 

Life Amongst the North and South American Indians ; a Book for 
Boys. By George Catlin, Author of '* Notes of Travel Amongst the North 
American Indians," &c. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

*• An (tdinirable book, full of useful information, wrapt up in stories 
pecxdyirly adapted to rouse the imagination and stimulate the curiosity of 
boys and girls. To compare a book with ' Robinson Crusoe,' and to say thai 
it sustains such comparison is to give it high praise indeed." — Athensum. 

The Story of Peter Parley's Own Life. From the 'Narrative of 
the late Samuel Goodrich, Esq. (Peter Parley). Edited by his friend 
and admirer, Frank Freeman. With six Illustrations by W. Thomas. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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Paul Duncan's Little by Little ; a Tale for Boys. Edited by 
Frank Freeman. With an Illustration by Charles Keene. Fc»p. 8to. 
eloth 28. ; gilt edges, 2s. M. 

Uniform Volumes, with Frontispiece, same price. 
B07 Missionary; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J. M. Parker. 
Difficulties Overcome. By Miss Brightwell. 

The Babes in the Basket : a Tale in the West Indian Insurrection. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Boy's Omi Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illus- 
trations by E. Weedon, engraved by W. J. Linton. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, b$. 

" This well-ivritten, well-tvrottght book." — Athenaeum. 

" This is wmething better than a play-book ; and it would be diffiettlt to 
find a more compendious and intelligible manual about all that relates to 
the variety and rig of vessels and nautical implemeTits and gear." — Satur- 
day Review. 

How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engine : a Book for 
Boys. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Ernest Bracebridge : or, Schoolboy Days, by W. H. G. Kingston, 
Author of " Peter the Whaler," &c. Illustrated with Sixteen Engrav- 
ings, printed in TintK by Edmund Evans. Fctfp. 8vo. 5s. 

The Voyage of the " Constance : " a Tale of the Arctic Seas. 

With an Appendix, comprising the Story of " The Fox." By Mary Gil- 
lies. Illustrated with Eight Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6*. 

Stories of the Woods ; or, the Adventures of Leather-Stocking : 
A Book for Boys, compiled from Coopei*'s Series of " Leather- Stocking 
Tales." Fcap. cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 

" I have to own that T think the heroes of another writer^ viz. * Leather- 
Stocking,' * Uncos,* ' Hard Heart* ' Tom Coffin,' are quite the equals of 
Sir Walter Scott's men ;— perhaps ' Leaf her- Stocking ' is better than any 
one in Scotfs lot."—W. M. Thackebay. 

Stories of the Sea 5 Stirring Adventures selected from the Nayal 
Tales of J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

The Book of Blockheads; How and what they shot, got; said, 
had; How they did, and what they did not. By Charles Bennett, 
Author of " Little Breeches," &c. With 28 Illustrations by the Author. 
4to cloth., 5s.; coloured, 7^. 6d. 

The Stories that Little Breeches Told ; and the Pictures that 

Charles Bennett drew for them. Dedicated by the latter to his Children. 
With upwards of 100 Etchings on copper. 4to. cloth, 5s. ; or the plates 
coloured, 78. 6d. 

The Children's Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals. With 
numerous Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Super-royal 16mo. cloth. 5s. ; 
coloured, Is. 6d. 

" A better reading-book for the young we have not seen for many a 
day." — Athenseum. 

The Children's Picture Book of Fables. Written expressly for 
Children, and Illustrated with Fifty large Engravings, from Drawing* 
by Harrison Weir. Square, cloth extra, 5*. ; or coloured. Is. 6d. 

The Children's Treasury of Pleasure Books. With 140 Illustra- 
tions, from Drawings by John Absolon, Edward Wehnert, and Harrisua 
Weir. Plain, 5s,. ; coloured, 7s. 6d. 
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Snow Flakes, and what they told the Children. By the Author 
of " Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue." Illustrated by H. K. Browne, 
and beautifully printed in colours, uniform with *' Child's Play " and 
** Little Bird." Square 16mo. bevelled boards extra, 6s. 

Child's Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
£. v. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. Imp 16mo. cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 5s. The 
Original Edition of this work was published at One Guinea. 

Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue : a Song of the Woods 
told for Little Ones at Home. With Coloured Illustrations and Borders 
by T. B. Macquoid, Esq. Beautifully printed, with coloured Illustrations 
and borders, bevelled boards, 58. 

♦* One of the most beautiful hooks for children we tucce ever seen. It is 
irresistibU." — Morning Herald. 

The Nursery Playmate. With 200 Illustrations, beautifully 
printed on thick paper. 4to. Illustrated boards, bs. ; or the whole, well 
coloured, 9«. 

More Fun for our Young Friends. By Mary Gillies, Author 
of *' Great Fun." With 24 large page Illustrations. Large 4to, 5s.; 
coloured, 7s. M. 

Fancy Tales, from the German. By J. S. Laurie, H. M. In- 
Sjpector of Schools, aud Otto Striedinger. Illustrated by H. Sandercock. 
Super-royal 16mo. cloth, 3s. Qd. ; extra cloth, bevelled boards, 4s. 

Great Fun for Little Friends. With 28 Illustrations. Small 4to. 
cloth, 5s. ; coloured, 7s. 6^. 

Mark Willson's First Reader. By the Author of " The Picture 
Alphabet" and " The Picture Primer." With 120 Pictures. Is. 
Also by the same Author^ 

The Picture Alphabet ; or Child's First Letter Book. With new 
and original Designs. Qd. 

The Picture Primer. 6rf. 

" We cordially recommend these little books as amongst the very best of 
their kind, and should like to see them in every nursery in the kingdom.'* — 
Dial, Jan. 31, 1862. 

•* These two little books are among the best we ever saw of their kind. 
They are clearly and beautifully printed, and the illustrative designs are 
reaUy like the things they represent, and are well chosen to suit an infant's 
comprehension^ and to awaken its curiosity."— Qlohe, Jan. 80, 1882. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, 3s. 6d. 

The Child's Book of Nature, by W. Hooker, M.D. With 180 
lUastrations. Sq. 12mo. cloth, bevelled. Bs. 6d. 

Actea ; a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassiz. 
Edited by Professor Agassiz. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of '* Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
IUn«tratious. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HISTORY of West Point, the United States Military 
Academy, and its Military Importance. By Capt. £. U. 
Boynton, A.M. With Plans and Illustrations. 8to. 21«. 

The Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings 

to Waterloo. With Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3«. M. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esa. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor ot English Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21. 10«. 

" Mr. Clouyh's work xs worthy of all ■praise^ and we hope that it vntt 
tend to revive the study of Hutarch."— Times. 

The Federalist : a Collection of Essays written in favour of the 
New Constitution as agreed upon by the Federal Coavention, Sept. 17. 
1787. Reprinted from the Original Text: with an Historical Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Henry B. Dawson. In 2 vols. Vol. I. with Portrait 
of Alexander Hamilton. 8vo. pp. 757, cloth, 18s. 

Eighty Years' Progress of British North America : showing the 
Wonderfal Development of its Natural Resources by the unbounded 
Energy and Enterprise of its Inhabitants; giving in an historical form 
the vast Improvements made in Agriculture, Commerce, and Trade; 
Modes of Travel and Transportation ; Mining and Educational Interests, 
&c. Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 8vo. pp 776, cloth, 2is. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. Library 
Illustrated Edition. 5 vols. Imp. 8vo. U. 4«. Library Edit. Royal 8to. 
I2s. each 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. 8vo. 14s. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14<. each. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

JY Southern Friends. By Edmund Kirke. One Vol. 

Fcap. 8a'o., cloth, 2s. 6rf. Cheap Edition. Fcap., boards, 1«. 6rf. 
A startling narrative of personal experience and adventure. 

Arabian Days and Nights; or, Rays from the East: 
a Narrative. By Marguerite A. Power. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

** Miss Power's book is thoroughly interesting and does much credit to 
her talent for observation and description." — London Jieview. 

Wild Scenes in South America: or. Life in the Llanos of Vene- 
zuela. By Don Ramon Paez. Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 
105. 6d. 

After Icebergs with a Painter ; a Summer's Voyage to Labrador. 
By the Rev. Louis L. Noble. Post 8vo. with coloured plates, cloth, 10*. Bd. 
" This is a beautiful and true booky excellently suited for family reading, 
and its least recommendation is not that without cant or impertinence it 
turns every thought and emotion excited by the wonders it describes to the 
honour of the Creator." — Daily News. 

From Calcutta to Pekin. A Personal Narrative of the Late War. 
By a Staff Officer. The only Authentic Narrative of the late War with 
China. In popular form, price 25. 6d. 

Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army of America. By an Im- 

Sressed New Yorker. A Narrative of Facts. The personal adventures 
escribed, while stranger than fiction, are only the simple truth. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, with an Illustration, 3s. 6d. 
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The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emi^ants, 
Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plains and 
Prairies. By Capt. R. B. Marcey. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 25. 6d. 
** This is a real, carefully executed collection of information and expe- 
riences, the which every one who takes up will hardly lay down until he 

has read from A to Z It is not only valuable to the special traveller, 

but fascinating to the general reader The author is as full of matter 

as any old sailor who has sailed four times round the world." — Athenatan. 

Ten Years of Preacher Life; Chapters from an Autobiography. 
By William Henry Milburn, Author of '* Rifle, Axe, and Saddle- Bags." 
With Introduction by the Rev. William Arthur, Author of "The Success- 
ful Merchant," &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. 45. 6rf. 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. 18*. 

Home and Abroad {Second Series). A Sketch-book of Life, Men, 
and Travel, by Bayard Taylor. With Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 
85. 6d. 

Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Norway, by Bayard Taylor. I vol. post 8vo., cloth, 85. 6d. 

Also by the same Author, each complete in 1 vol., with lUustrtUions. 
Central Africa ; Egypt and the White Nile. 75. 6d. 
India, China, and Japan. 75. 6d. 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. 75. 6d. 
Travels in Greece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. 75. 6d. 



INDIA, AMERICA, AND THE COLONIES. 

fHE Colony of Victoria: its History, Commerce, and 
Gold Mining: its Social and Political Institutions, down to the - 
End of 1868. With Remarks, Incidental and Comparative, 
upon the other Australian Colonies. By William Westgarth, 
Author of " Victoria and the Gold Mines," &c. 8vo. with a 
Map, cloth, 16s. 

Tracks of McKinlay and Party across A ustralia. By John Davis, 

one of the Expedition. Edited from the MS. Journal of Mr. Davis, 
with an Introdut-tory View of the recent Explorations of Stuart, Burke, 
Wills, Landsborough and others. By Wm. Westj^arth. With numerous 
Illustrations in chroino-lithography, and Map. Sa'o. cloth, 165. 

The Progressand Present State of British India; a Manual of 
Indian History, (Geography, and Finance, for general use ; based upon 
Official Documents, furnished under the authority of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India. By Montgomery Martin, Esq., Author 
of a" History of the British Colonies," &c. In one volume, post 8vo. 
cloth, 105. 6d. 

America before Europe. Principles and Interests, By the Count 
de Ghisparin. Post 8vo. 95. 

Slavery and Secession : Historical and Economical. By Thomas 
Ellison, Esq., F S.S.; Author of " A Handbook of the Cotton Trade." 
With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State Papers, Popula- 
tion Returns, New and Old Tariffs, &.c., forming a Complete Manual of 
Reference on all matters connected with the War. Second edition, en- 
larged. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 105. 6d. 

The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies. By WU- 
liam Q. Sewell. Post 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 
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The Cotton King^dom : a Traveller's Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. Bj Frederick Law Olmsted. With a Map. 2 vols, post 
8vo. U. Is. 



" Mr. Olmsted gives his readers a wealth of facts conveyed in a long 
stream of anecdotes, the exquisite humour of many of them making parts 
of his book as pleasant to read as a novel of the first doss." — Atheneenm. 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, with Notices of its Principal 
Framers. By George Tickuor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 1/. As. 

** A most carefuUi/ digested and toell-tvritten Constitutional History of 
the great Federal liepublic of America." — Examiuer. 

" Mr. Curtis xcrites with dignity and vigour^ and his toork tcill be one 
of permanent interest." — Athen»iim. 

The Principles of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Resources, and Institutions of the American People. By Francis 
Bowen. 8vo. Cloth, 145. 

A History of New South Wales from the Discovery of New 
Holland in 1616 to the present time. By the late Roderick Flanagan, 
Esq., Member of the Philo^phical Society of New South Wales. 2 
vols. Svo. 2-is. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize E.ssays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7s., or separately. Is. 6d. each, and Map, 'is. 

SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

f HE Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology; 
or, the Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its 
Waters, its Climates, its luhabitaiits, aud whateA-er there may 
be of general interest in its Commercial Uses or Industriiu 
Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Tenth Edi- 
tion, being the Second Edition of the Author's revised and enlarged Work. 
Post Svo. cloth extra, 8«. 6d. 

This edition^ as well as its immediate predecessoTy includes all the researches 
and observations of the last three yearSy and is copyright in Inland and on 
the Continent. 

" We eiT greatly if Lieut. Maury's displays in a remarkable deg[ree, like 
book will not hereafter be classed with the ' Advancement of Learning,' and 
the works of the great men who have the • Natural History* of Buffon, pro- 
taken the lead in extending and im- found research and magnificent ima- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book gination." — Illustrated London News. 

The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by William 
Brady. Seventy Illustrations. Svo. 16«. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes, Svo. el. 8*. 6d. 

Archaia; or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Dawson, Principal of McGill 
College, Canada. Post Svo. cloth, cheaper edition, 6s. 

" It is refreshing to meet with an author who has reflected deeply, and 
observed as well as read fully, before he has put forward his pages in print. 
He will be remembered, and perhaps read, when incompetent writers have 
been forgotten. We heartily commend this book to intelligent and thoughtful 
readei-s : it will not suit others. Its tone throughout is good, while as much in 
condensed in this one volume as will be required by the general student." — 
Atheneeum. 

Ichno^^raphs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut River, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volume, 4to. with 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 21s. 
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The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 

3rd Edition. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 
An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. 8vo. 

cloth. 8s. 

System of Mineralogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Reyised. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. 245. 

Manual of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mines, Rocks, 
Reduction of Ores, aud the Application of the Science to the Arts, with 
260 Illustrations. Designed for the Use of Schools and Colleges. Bj 
James D. Dana, A.M., Author of a " Sjrstem of Miueralogy." New Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 12mo. Half bound. Is. 6d. 

Cyclopaedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Feck. 8vo. 
Sheep. 18s. 

TRADE, AGRICUIiTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 

[he Exchange. Comprising Original Papers on Trade, 
Commerce, and Finance, by the first writers of the day. Two 
Volumes, cloth extra, each 7s. Qd. 

Railway Practice, European and American ; com- 
prising the economical generation of Steam, the adaptation of Wood 




and Coke-burning Engines to Coal Burning, and in I'ermanent Way, 
including Road-bed, Sleepers, Kails, Joint-tasteuings, Street Railways, 
&c. By Alexander L. Holley, Joint Author of Colburn and Holley^s 



' Permanent Way," &c. Demy folio, with 77 Engravings, half-morocco. 
31. Zs. 
History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 
States, from I62I to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Century. By B. F. French. Svo. Cloth, 10s. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2s. 6d, 

The Parlour Gardener ; or, the House Culture of Ornamental 
Plants : a Practical Handbook. With a coloured Frontispiece and nu- 
merous Illustrations. I8mo. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. m. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, aud Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of " Life Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, price 
2s.6rf. 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction; by John 

L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
The Practical Surveyor's Guide; by A. Duncan. Fcp.Svo. 4s. 6d, 

Villas and Cottages ; by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 300 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. cloth. I2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

^HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With 3 Maps and 
several hundi-ed Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. U. Is. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem j beautifully co- 
loured. Nine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. Zl lis. 

Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. One 
vol. New Edition. Post Svo. cloth, 3s. Sd. 
Dr. Bushnell s Christian Nurture. Is. 6</. 
Dr. Bushnell's Character of Jesus. Qd. 
Dr. Bashnell's New Life. Is. ed. 
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Five Years' Prayer, with the Answers : comprising recent Nar- 
ratives and Incidents in America, Germany, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
&c. By D. Samuel Irensus Prime. 13mo. cloth, 28. 6d. ; and a Cheap 
Edition, price Is. 

Work and Play. By Horace Bushnell, D.D., Author of " The 

New Life." Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

The Light of the World : a most True Relation of a Pilgrimess 
travelling towards Eternity. Divided into Three Parts ; which deserve 
to be read, understood, and considered by all who desire to be saved. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1696. Beautifully printed by Clay on 
toned paper. Crown 8vo. pp. 593, bevelled boards, lOs. ed. 

Scattered Pearls Strung Together ; being an arrangement of the 
Precepts, Promises, Judgments, Prayers, &c. &c., contained in the Book 
of Psalms. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

A Short Method of Prayer; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Guyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College, U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. I2mo. cloth. Is. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D, 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6rf. 

" For freshness of thought, power of illustration, and evangelical ear- 
nestness, these writers [Dr. Huntington and Dr. Bushnell] are not sur- 
passed by the ablest theologians in the palmiest days of the Church." 

Caledonian Mercury. 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated by the wonderful Displays of 
Divine Grace during the American Revival in 1857 and 1868, by Samnel J. 
Prime, Author of '* Travels in Europe and the East." 12mo. cloth. 2t. 
Cheap edition. Is. 

God in the Dwelling ; or, the Religious Training of a Household. 
By the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, I«. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2.^. 6d. Superior 
edition, illustrated with ornamented borders. Sm. 4to. cloth extra. 7*. 6d. 

Summer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Author of" Life Thoughts." 
In fcp. 8vo. cloth extra. 2s. 6rf. 

Communings upon Daily Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. " Commune with your own heart." — Psalm iv. 4. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 

The Bible in England ; by the Rev. C. D. Bell, Incumbent of St. 

John's, Hampstead. 6d. 

The Miner's Sons 5 Martin Luther and Henry Martyn, by the 

same Author. 12mo. Is. 
Faith in Earnest ; by the same Author. Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 1*. 6fi, 

The Rich Kinsman j or, the History of Ruth the Moabitess, by 
the Rev. Stephen Tyng, D.D. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Life of the Apostle Peter; by the Rev. Dr. Lee, Bishop of 

Delaware. Fcp. 8vo. 5*. 
History of the Old Hundredth Psalm ; by H. W. Havergall. 8vo. 

5s. 
Sermons for all Seasons; by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
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Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rev. William Short, Rector 

of St. Ghiorge-the-Martyr, Queen Square. 8vo. cloth. IO5. 6d. 
Sermons for Boys : or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rev, 

L. J. Bernays. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 
Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by au English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Ihird Edition, 7*. 6d. 

By the same Author. 
Life of Madame Catherine Adorna; I2mo. cloth. As. dd. 
The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 5s. 6d. each. 
The Divine Union. Is. 6d. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

SUPPLEMENT (May 1863) to the New Edition of 
Wheaton's Elements of luternational Law ; comprising Im- 
portant Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States of 
America, settling authoritatively the character of the hos- 
tilities in which they are involved, and the legal consequences 
to be deduced from them. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by Henry Wheaton, LL.D, 
autnor of the " Elements of International Law." With Supplement. Boyal 
8vo. cloth, 1/. 155. 

Commentaries on American Law; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. calf. 5/. 55. ; cloth, 4/. IO5. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence 5 by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. calf. 4/. 45. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages 5 or, An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. ay Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth. 3l5. 6d. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States. 2 vols. 365. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments — ■ 
Agency — Bills of Exchange— Promissory Notes— Partnership— and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, each 285. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. 8vo. 63«.; and 
Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. 8vo. 3l5. 6d. 

W. W. Story's Treatise tm the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 63s. 

MEDICAIi. 

3UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 
Draper. 300 Illustrations. 8a'o. 2o5. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. George 

B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 305. 
A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaigne, Chirurgien de 

rH6pital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 

Packard, M.D. With 106 Illusti-ations. 8vo. sheep, ll. Is. 
The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Effects 

throughout the World : by William Sanger, M.D. 8vo. cloth. I65. 

Elements of Chemical Physics; with numerous Illustrations. 
By Josiah P Cooke. 8vo. cloth. I65. 

" As an introduction to Cheini-Jil Physics, this is by far the most com- 
prehensive work in our lanffuage.^^AthenKum, Nov. 17. 
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A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 

By Dr. P. V. Renouard. 8vo. 18s. 
Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice 5 by 

James Jackson, M.D. Fcp. Svo. bi. 
Iiectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 

Bedford. 4th Edition. Svo. I85. 
The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunning S. 

Bedlord, A.M., M.D. With Engravings. Svo. Cloth, 1/. 1«. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery ; by C. A. Harris. 6th 

Edition. 'Svo. 24s. 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C. Morfit. 

Royal Svo. Second Edition enlarged. 21s. 
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jLICE CAREY'S Pictures of Country Life. U. 6<i. 

Angel over the Right Shoulder. 1». 

Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J. M. Parker. 1«. 6rf. 
Domestic Servants, their Duties and Rights; by a Barrister. Is. 
Dredj by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (160th thousand.) Is. 6ii. 
Fools' Pence, and other Tales ; by C B. Tayler, M. A. 2*. 64f . 
Guide to the Charities of London. Is. 
Lights and Shades of Australian Life. Is. 6(f. 
Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. Is. 
Records of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. Is. 
Rifle, Axe, and Saddlebags. Is. 6<i. 
Tales and Sketches (complete) ; by Mrs. Stowe. Is. 
Truth ; by Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Is. 6ci. 
Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. Is. 6<2. 
Wolfert's Roost, and other Tales ; by Washington Irving, li. 
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Y Miscellanies. By Wilkie Collins. Author of " The 
Woman in White," " No Name " " The Dead Secret." 2 ▼oU. 
post Svo. 2l£. 
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3. A Remarkable Revolution. 
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Hard Cash. By Charles Heade, Author of " Never Too Late to 
Mend." Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 24s. With New Preface and 
Further Revelations. 

Trials of the Tregolds : a Novel. By Dutton Cook, Author of 
" Leo," " Paul Foster's Daughter," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 
8vo. 24*. 

" We have no dovht that this navel will be extensively read, for it is 
written with masterly art, and displays a knowledge of life and character 
it would be difficult to surpass." — Daily News. 

Hester. By Henry HoU. 3 vols, post 8vo. 24«. [Sfiortly. 

The Old House in Crosby Square. By Henry HoU. 2 vols, post 

8vo. 165. 

The King's Mail. By Henry HoU. 3 vols. Post 8?o. 24a. 

Footsteps Behind Him. Third Edititm. By WUliam J. Stewart. 
8vo Cloth. 6s. 
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The Disputed* Inheritance. A Cornish Story. By Thomas 
Hood. 1 vol. post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

A Good Fight in the Battle of Life : a Story founded on Facts. 
Reprinted by permission from " Cassell's Family Paper." Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. Qd. 

Abel Drake's Wife : a Novel. By John Saunders. An entirely 
New Edition. With Steel Engraving, from a Water-Colour Drawing by 
John Tenniel. 5s. 

Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. Fourth and 
cheaper edition ; with a Photograph, by permission, from the engraving 
of Mrs, Fry reading to the Prisoners in 1816. 1 vol. crown 8vo., 6s. 

Picked Up at Sea. By the Author of " Footsteps Behind 
Him." 3 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

Wayfe Summers : (the Story of an Inner and an Outer Life.) 
By Thomas Archer. 2 vols. Post 8vo. ItJs. 

No Name. Cheap Edition. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 6s. With Steel Engraving from a Drawing by J. E. Millais. 

Myself and My Relatives. Second Thousand. One vol., with 
Frontispiece on Steel from a Drawing by John E. Millais, A.R.A. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver WendeU 
Holmes, Author of the ** Autocrat at the Breakfast Table." New 
Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 
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paused over, for the enjoyment of the pleasant touches and suggestive pas- 
sages which they contain." — Alhensum. 

The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. By the Same Author. 
New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Ck)ast of Maine. By 
Mra. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," " Minis- 
ter's Wooing." In popular form, Part I. Is. 6d. ; Part II. 2s. ; or, 
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Piccalilli : a Mixture. By Gilbert Percy. Illustrated and orna- 
mented by J. R. Macquoid and George l^omas. Square 16mo. cloth 
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Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. 5s. — 2. Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, with a Design by the same Artist. 2s. &d. 

Not an Angel. By the Author of " Ethel" 2 vols, post 8 vo. 1 6«. 
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8vo., 24s. 
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